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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE last issue of THe Pourricat QUARTERLY was devoted to 
a detailed survey of the Labour Party, its structure, principles, 
and policies. In this Issue we deal in a similar way with the Con- 
servative Party. For that purpose we present a series of articles by 
prominent conservative writers and politicians expounding, 
interpreting, and discussing various aspects of the Conservative 
Party. 

Conservatism faces unprecedented difficulties at the present 
time. Some of these arise from the economic plight of Britain 
and the international situation. The balance of trade problem 
imposes as severe restrictions on conservative policy as it does on 
labour, whatever may be said by those who claim to be able to 
solve or evade it. The cost of rearmament and the wars in 
Malaya and Korea bears as heavily on the Conservative Party as 
on their opponents, for it makes any substantial lightening of 
the heavy burden of taxation almost impossible. This is a more 
important fact than the differences between the Conservative and 
Labour Governments about fiscal policy. 

There are other difficulties of a domestic character which 
confront conservatism in the mid-zoth century, and these are in 
a sense more serious because they are likely to be more perman- 
ent. In the past, its chief sources of support have been business 
men and industrialists, landowners and shopkeepers, clergymen 
and lawyers, bankers and financiers, together with large numbers 
of voters who could be swayed by emotional appeals to the 
empire or stampeded into voting conservative by an election stunt 
such as the Zinoviev letter or the threat to confiscate post office 
savings accounts. The improved education and greater political 
maturity of the mass of the people have made it much harder for 
the Conservative Party to obtain power by these means, as the 
failure of the Gestapo bogey and the Laski affair showed in 1945. 
While it is incorrect to describe the conservatives as a class party 
—for no party in Britain can attain ot maintain a position of 
national importance merely as the spokesman of one class—it is 
nevertheless true to regard the Conservative Party as predomin- 
antly concerned with the interests of those who own and manage 
property, whether it be factories or insurance companies, shops 
of Overseas trading concerns, newspapers or agricultural land. 
The difficulty is that there are not nearly enough of these people 
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to assure the party of an electoral majority. In consequence, it is 
necessary for conservatives to construct a policy and a pro- 
gramme with a powerful appeal to the mass of the people. 

This is by no means an easy task. For although Mr. Feiling 
declares the Tory and Conservative parties to be “the most 
unprincipled of all parties, in the sense that rigidity or ex- 
clusive principle has been alien to their manner of thinking” 
they have invested a great deal of their emotional and intellectual 
capital in tariff reform, the unity of church and state, the empire, 
and the encouragement of agriculture. But protection is no 
longer a live issue and it can contribute nothing to our balance 
of trade problem, which requires an increase of exports and more 
favourable terms of trade. The supremacy of the Anglican 
church is a matter of quite remote interest to the average voter 
today. The empire is no longer a battle cry. It has been superseded 
by the Commonwealth, and although large numbers of people 
care deeply about the Commonwealth and the colonies, it is far 
from certain that they will in consequence support the Con- 
servative Party. Labour’s interest in the Commonwealth and 
colonies has to some extent deprived Conservatives of a trump 
card. And what more can be done to help agriculture? 

A further difficulty faces conservatism on the economic front. 
Resistance to nationalization, or even denationalization, is not a 
policy but only opposition to another party’s policy. Con- 
servatives claim to stand for private enterprise; but with the 
exception of the small and somewhat discredited Beaverbrook- 
Brendon Bracken group, their party does not believe in com- 
petition, which is the lifeblood of private enterprise. The most 
influential voices in the party believe in restrictionist forms of 
capitalism, enforced by cartels, tariffs, guaranteed prices, 
statutory restrictions of the marketing board type, trusts and 
combines, open or disguised subsidies from public funds. 
The Times, in its first leading article on March 3, asked whether 
the Government really have an industrial policy of their own, for 
it certainly has not emerged from their treatment of steel and 
transport. “It is perhaps time” complained The Times “for the 
Government to explain how, in their view, the practical benefits 
of competition are to be reaped in Britain. This is the test of 
their policy for British industry.’ 

The Liberal Party, whatever its other shortcomings, believed 
in competitive private enterprise. Captain Colin Coote overlooks 
this fundamental distinction between liberalism and conservatism. 
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He mistakenly assumes that the Conservative Party has absorbed 
the essentials of Liberalism. Mr. Robert Boothby admits that 
competition is conspicuous by its absence in the British economy, 
that restrictive practices abound, and labour is highly immobile. 
Yet all he proposes as a remedy is to restore the price mechan- 
ism, the reduction of company taxation, the discouragement of 
inessential industries, and “the encouragement of enterprise” — 
whatever that may mean. None of these measures would necess- 
arily modify the non-competitive basis of British industry and 
trade. 

The Conservative Party, Mr. Boothby declares, has accepted 
the welfare state. Indeed, some of its earlier features, such as 
contributory pensions for widows s, orphans and old persons, 
were introduced by Conservative governments; conservative 
Ministers of Health have done much to assist the housing 
problem and Mr. Butler is the architect of the educational 
reforms now being put into practice. But the pace and character 
of the current concept of the welfare state have been set by the 
Labour Party and some features of it are not in accord with 
conservative views. Thus Brigadier Powell rejects the use of the 
social services as a method of redistributing wealth; he empha- 
sizes the need for state provision to be limited to the main 
essentials of a decent life, which should be regarded as a national 
minimum and not as an average or maximum permitted standard 
for all. These are important distinctions between conservative 
and labour policy. They derive from a refusal to accept equality 
as one of the principal aims of policy. Mr. Keith Feiling expresses 
this in philosophical terms when he says that conservatism would 
substitute justice for equality. 

Another point emphasized by Brigadier Powell is the hatred of 
conservatives for bureaucracy and centralization, and their 
preference for local and independent institutions. Here quantita- 
tive differences can become so important as to produce differences 
of kind, and we should like to know what the Conservative Party 
means in terms of a practical prograrame to reduce the bureau- 
cratic or centralizing tendencies which have arisen in the welfare 
state. It should mean a great revival of local government; and 
Mr. Brooke appears as an exponent of the virtues of local self- 
government. But he has no programme beyond expressing the 
hope that local authorities should enjoy greater financial indepen- 
dence than they at present possess. The same applies to the 
contributions by Mr. Powell and several of the other writers. 
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Some of the elements from which a programme could be con- 
structed are apparent, but they have not had any hard thought 
applied to them. Is this because of that “disbelief in any purely 
intellectual process” of which the party’s philosopher and histo- 
rian writes, their desire to escape from “the despotism of reason’”’? 

Every nation which enjoys a healthy political life must 
undergo periods of change followed by periods of relative 
quiescence, for the strain of continual progress in large doses is 
more than any community can bear indefinitely. This was at 
least one important factor in the conservative victory in the 
general election of 1951. In a country so strongly attached to 
tradition as Britain, conservatism, as the party of tradition, will 
always have a strong appeal. The more dynamic the policy of a 
Labour government the greater will be the need for alternating 
periods of calm, though not of reaction. On these psychological 
and sociological forces the Conservative Party can at least rely. 
Looked at from a more positive point of view, neither its policy 
nor its programme are impressive. It would appear, however, 
that the party is united at the present time. This is a compara- 
tively rare event during the present century. For conservatives 
were disrupted not once but many times over such issues as 
home rule for Ireland, tariff reform, the continued support of the 


Coalition government in 1922, India, Spain, Munich, sanctions 
against Italy, appeasement and defence. In this respect, then, they 
are in a stronger position today than the Labour Party, where 
the deep rift shows no sign yet of being healed. 





PRINCIPLES OF CONSERVATISM 
By Kerru FErminc* 


THE stately epitaph which Burke composed for the Prime 
Minister of his making declares, that it was Rockingham’s 
purpose to make party ‘a living depositary of principle’. And it 
ends ‘remember, resemble, persevere’. It is a good deal easier 
said than done. Members of a party do not differ, or they at least 
agree to disagree, on the items of a platform, but when it comes 
to the principles on which all platforms ultimately rest, there is 
plentiful room for doubt and dissent. All that an individual 
student of politics can do is to ascertain, to the best of his powers, 
the principles which the most illustrious minds of his party have 
taught, and from which its most positive leaders have advanced. 
In two senses at least all parties are historic. Their existing 
character is unintelligible if considered apart from their particular 
history; again, in a people which have long enjoyed responsible 
government and freedom of expressing opinion, conditions with 
which alone we are here concerned, a party’s development is part 
and parcel of the national history, responding to or reacting from 
every change of current, and each new wind of thought. But a 
Conservative party must, ex /ypothesei, be historic in a third 
sense; that its very raison d’étre is to preserve an inheritance. 
Party names, which are terms of convenience, or even his- 
torical misnomers, have little or no bearing on their principles. 
Most human beings, trade union officials included, grow more 
conservative as they pass middle age. Palmerston was trans- 
parently more conservative than the Conservative Peel, nor have 
many political clans existed more conservative than the peers of 
Gladstone’s creation. Nor, once more, have we any right to 
expect an undeviating consistency of principle in a long-lived 
party. Just as the attitude of the Labour movement radically 
changed in regard to state ‘interference’ during the half century 
that ended in 1906, so on equally weighty questions the Tory and 
Conservative parties veered to and fro over the revolutions of 
two centuries. Beginning as monarchists who preached passive 
obedience, in the revolutionary era they dedicated themselves to 
the defence of individual liberties against ‘the general will’. They 
* Former fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. Chichele Professor of Modern History in 


the University of Oxford 1946-50. Author of History of the Tory Party, 1640-1714, (1924), 
The Second Tory Party (1938), A History of England (1950), etc. 
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were low-tariff men under Bolingbroke and the younger Pitt, 
but high-tariff men when Peel dragged them into a new world. 
They were isolationists, or little Englanders, as against the Whig 
junto and Walpole, but imperialists under the inspiration of 
Disraeli, Chamberlain, and Rhodes. It can, then, hardly be in 
the continuity of principles like these that their identity must 
consist. 

Indeed, if we called them the most unprincipled of all parties, 
in the sense that rigidity or exclusive principle has been alien to 
their manner of thinking, there would be a measure of truth in it. 
It has sometimes been, unkindly, noted that they have often 
borrowed their leaders, or absorbed them; the puritanic Harley, 
the Whig Pitts, the radicals Disraeli and Chamberlain. The reason 
for this, surely, goes deeper than biography. Within a free society, 
the new urges of party begin on the left and, as they develop, 
impel elements of the left centre towards the right. By such 
constant accretions the Conservative party has been perpetually 
transformed from within. It has taken in the Burke and Portland 
Whigs, Irish Whig landowners and Liberal peers, the radicalism of 
Birmingham, and a considerable influence of thought returned 
from dominions overseas. Any such amalgamation, however 
indigestible at first, ends in some reshaping of ideas, and affects 
the balance of interests. More presumably than other parties, the 
Conservative cause represents many coalitions, by the very law of 
its growth. 

More, then, consequently in all probability than others, the 
Conservatives should be a comprehensive cause. Even if we 
ignore its very wide territorial variations of type, and pass over 
likewise its first unorganized century of life, the elements that 
have gone to compose it in modern times are mixed, contrasted, 
even mutually hostile. Pitt and Canning, as against Castlereagh 
and Wellington; Wordsworth and Coleridge, as against Burke; 
Shaftesbury, the evangelical philanthropist or Michael Sadler, as 
against Newman; Peel and Disraeli; the Brontés and the Froudes; 
Salisbury and Chamberlain; Balfour and Randolph Churchill; 
Goscheén, Hicks Beach, Birkenhead, and Bonar Law. In the case 
of any single individual, some stress of ambition, some original 
quality, or secondary disillusionment, may be taken tnto account. 
Even so, when we sum up the multitudinous feeling behind 
them, our problem remains. It is to isolate the ‘principles’, in 
agreement with which, or accepting which, they were all sub- 
stantially willing to serve 
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If the first may be thought rather a method or a temperament 
than a principle, for all that it seems a fundamental. It is a scepti- 
cism, amounting to disbelief, in any purely intellectual process as 
the means to explain rights and duties, or to justify political 
obligation. They distrust general notions such as ‘the com- 
munity’, and would argue that the despotism of reason may cloak 
as much sinister interest and self-deception as any other tyranny. 
Burke made eloquent how he hated ‘the very sound’ of abstract 
rights, insisting that men do not act on metaphy sical speculations. 
And even more. His teaching was that the rules of politics are but 
morality enlarged, and that all moral questions are mixed quest- 
tions; not to be resolved by pushing some one abstract principle 
to its extremity which must end in force, open or concealed, but 
always by reference to relation and circumstance and moral 
effect. 

And even if the prerogative of intellect were stretched to take 
in all our sense experience, it could not satisfy the Conservative 
instinct, unless it were so rarified as to become self-contradictory. 
Utilitarianism, Newman said, ‘aimed low, but it has fulfilled its 
aim’. The evidence of the senses of one or two generations does 
not afford a criterion of right. 

Political ideas do not perish, for each in turn is a facet of the 
truth, nor are they unlimited in number. So that even for our 
restricted purpose we must look to the ideological background. 
The two broadly contrasted notions of the state’s origin, between 
some divine or natural order, and some system set up by man’s 
deliberate will, both persisted in many varied forms, over the two 
thousand years that divide Aristotle from John Locke. The 
scientific revolution of the seventeenth century, and the historical 
revolution of the eighteenth, combined to disintegrate and 
transform these ancient formulas. But the Catholic order, the 
classic Renaissance state, new or revived concepts of law, and 
the reformed churches, which had made so many and such 
profound contributions to conservative thinking, between them 
bequeathed the frame within which the thought of Hooker, 
of the divine right school, and ultimately of Burke, were set. 
In turn primarily a philosophical, a legal, a Christian, and historic 
concept, each new orientation overlaid, without destroying, its 
predecessor, and after passing through the rebel sieves of 
Hobbes and Hume emerged as a body of thought, which claimed 
the warranty of history and congruity with science. 

That lasting frame or, to reach a better metaphor, that solid 
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sediment, made its first appeal to time. The ‘feathered thing’, the 
‘winged chariot’, the old man with his scythe—Time, figured 
under countless images by poets, is for conservatives a justifying 
force, an armoury, a restorer. Enough perhaps here to remember 
the maxim of the Oxford movement, ‘Secarus judicat orbis terrarum’ , 
or Burke’s claim that, ‘when time is given to it, mankind as a 
species almost always acts right’. They deduce that in all violently 
destructive action there is moral evil; loss of values, extinction of 
the vitality of loyalties, and all ‘the spurns that patient merit of 
the unworthy takes’. As John Mill said, purest of liberal thinkers; 
‘no one can calculate what struggles, which the cause of improve- 
ment has yet to undergo, might have been spared, if the philo- 
sophers of the eighteenth century had done anything like justice 
to the past’. 

Political man, then, does not act in a vacuum; we are born, as 
they would have said in their theological phase, ‘under a yoke’. 
Their moralists, with an ultimate reference to conscience, have 
depicted the collective and instinctive traditions of the race as 
constructing a moral province, which underpins the state, and 
by reference to which all state action must be judged. Hume and 
Bagehot, and generations of men of science demonstrated the 
assumptions, the hinterland as it were, which precede our civic 
obedience and really govern all our mechanism. The mighty laws 
of evolution and natural selection, of heredity and variation, 
which challenge the most costly improvements and ridicule human 
dogmas. The psychologies with which legislation cannot deal. 
The atavistic and subconscious powers, the enormous prepon- 
derance of custom, the animal that glares from the civilized cage. 
Their historical school simultaneously reached much the same 
conclusions; that the present fact must be explained by its 
becoming; that power is, to a degree on which they differ, 
justified by its very existence; or that ‘the general stream of 
tendency is towards good’. They would hold that principles must 
be put in relation to time and circumstance. That the constitution, 
for example, is much more than Acts of Parliament or common 
law; that it embodies racial character and inherited ideals, making 
that restraining discipline, that element of endurance, in default 
of which a people are ‘little better than the flies of a summer’. 

Thus life, as interpreted by all these converging schools alike, 
is process, and ideally they would adopt the defence given by 
Coleridge, ‘accustomed to regard all the affairs of man as a 
process, they never hurry and they never pause’. And if process, 
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then an organic growth, in which both whole and parts have their 
living values, and no part of which can be destroyed, or allowed 
to deteriorate, without affecting all its related members. It is the 
people in all their sub-divisions and neighbourhoods and 
corporate interests which constitute the community, and not 
vice versa. It is individual personality which creates the wealth 
of governments, and brings sap to the connected growths 
of interests, neighbourhoods, and voluntary groupings. As 
opposed, therefore, to the traditional liberal, the conservative 
is not by native instinct an individualist. Individual will cannot 
determine political obligation. We are born into a community, or 
rather an interlocking circle of communities; the most profound 
of our relationships, of husband to wife, of parent to child, of 
neighbourhood, are by no means wholly voluntary. While, as 
opposed to the socialist, the conservative would claim that the 
state is secondary and derived, not original or an all-embracing 
Leviathan. Natural, or divine, if you prefer it, as flowing direct 
from human needs and diversities, but to be tested and verified, 
not by a single intellectual principle, but through the whole 
content of man and his history. 

And if organic, then also subject to law. If all history is not just 
an old almanack; unless all our garnered science is arbitrary 
dogma; if all our moral experience is allowed to have a meaning; 
then life must have its laws. “The laws’, Burke said, ‘go but a 
little way’, but he was speaking of the state’s laws, whereas those 
now in question are of a higher order, the code of a developing 
society. Whether we may appeal to religion or no, and to a design 
of which we form a part, whether we look to Burke’s ‘master 
workman of the world’, or Hooker’s majestic theme of God as 
‘an intellectual worker’, we are left always with the conception 
of law. Of function as the dynamic of existence; laws of political 
growth and disease and variation, of the fit and the unfit, of those 
rising in the scale of creation and those sinking. The dreams of a 
golden age have vanished, but not the validity of nature’s great 
scheme, never catastrophic but yet unresting, trasmitting to the 
generations yet unborn the hardwon triumphs of maay ages, 
together with a code of penalty and reward which men disregard 
at their peril. Natural also in the sense that it may be instantly 
apprehended, and as affording a universal value. Strange, thought 
Wordsworth, if the scheme of things should conceal ‘the excell- 
ence of moral qualities’: 
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‘Believe it not; 
The primal duties shine aloft, like stars; 
The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 
Are scattered at the feet of Man, like flowers’. 


Walter Bagehot’s prescription for the Macaulay type of mind, 
which seemed entirely incapable of sy mpathizing with the 
Cavaliers, was very short— try a little pleasure’. And ‘the happy- 
starred, full- blooded creature’ of R. L. Stevenson, who ‘shoots 
towards the spiritual land’, has this bearing for our subject; 
that if a conservative philosophy has values that are worthy to 
survive, it can only be in so far as it can be vindicated as a philo- 
sophy of the whole. From the small cells of individual being, it 
would build upwards to the corporate life of mankind in masses. 
It would defy the compartments by which, for convenience’s sake 
or at our whim, we tend to divide human personality, of spirit 
and matter, reason and will and understanding. It would make as 
large a place for intuition and instinct as for rationalism, for 
sentiment and loyalties as for appetite and abstraction. The being 
who is reckoned as little lower than the angels is also found to be 
an animal of primitive needs and lusts. His role is not solely 
directed by his present position in time; the state, which is to be 
“a partnership in all perfection’, is so just because it is a partner- 
ship between past, present, and future. 

If any of this be so, a fundamental concept of conservatism 
would seem to follow, that its first thought is for more than a 
single generation. Without a doctrine of inheritance, it is mean- 
ingless. In a scheme that is all process, nothing is indefeasible, but 
all things are inherited; all hopes, all passions, all delights, all 
morals and all powers. Whatever strengthens inheritance must 
receive welcome in a conservative mind. It is therefore not 
surprising to find the emphasis which it lays on the plain channels 
through which inheritance must flow. It sees in property no 
ignoble greed but a legitimate, and indeed inevitable, sphere 
surrounding the moral unit of individual personality; one of ‘the 
energies of nature’ as Burke put it, and.a natural piety whereby 
a potentially vicious appetite becomes the virtue of affection for 
others. It would agree broadly with Bagehot that, on all experi- 
ence, property provides something like a prudential test: ‘if it 
has been inherited, it guarantees education; if acquired, 1 
guarantees ability’. It is as well aware as Cromwell was that 
liberty and property are ‘both noble things, abused for the 
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patronizing of villainies’, yet would not destroy an essential 
potency because it is abused. 

And since it takes inheritance as the sole means of duration, 
and variable function as the demonstrable law of existence, 
conservatism would presumably set some bounds to a doctrine of 
equality. It would argue that an educated is of higher value to 
society than an uneducated opinion; that mind and character 
and the moral will are not brought to their highest, nor entirely 
lowered, within a single generation; that to stipulate a rigid 
equality of inheritance, or a rigid equality of reward for labour, is 
to sterilize the very energy by which humanity has escaped from 
its grosser elements. For such a word as equality it would 
substitute justice, which must reckon with the spiritual and 
potential equality of all beings, and equalize opportunity so far as 
positive law can do it, without levelling down the quality by 
which societies are raised and preserved. 

Historically, as the detail of political and Cabinet components 
would amply prove, British conservatism had no intrinsic 
connection with aristocracy. Considerably less at any rate than 
the Whigs, and no more than logically resulted from the social 
outlook of every generation from Shakespeare to Wordsworth. 
Yet in principle, if the conclusions reached above are found 
valid, aristocracy in its primary sense must make part of any 
conservative creed, even in a world that has rejected aristocracy 
by birth. The rule of the best, its Hellenic and original meaning, 
must be the ideal of any government fitted for civilized man, and 
in that light the notion of a classless society is a contradiction 
in terms. How the best are best discoverable, here indeed is the 
eternal crux. All that conservative thinking would seem to claim 
is that some indispensable criteria—character, ability, moral 
standard—are inheritable, and that a lasting society will not so 
define its freedoms or frame its economic governance as to 
extinguish that tested chain of essential aristocracy. 

If modern conservatism has come to democracy, it is therefore 
with a difference. Wholly recognizing, as its lineal Christian fore- 
bears ever did, the moral equality of every personality, it has 
hesitated to take that ethical right as equivalent to a political— 
economic claim. If it has been compelled to agree that no one 
social class can be trusted to protect the moral interests of all, 
that agreement is rather historical and utilitarian than acceptance 
of a principle. Bound up from its Christian origins with the 
conception of some ‘fall’, it has retained a reserve, a certain 
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pessimism, as to man’s unaided efforts, or ideas abstracted from 
the diurnal course of stresses and desires. It has found not only 
that the high road has to be kept in constant repair, but that it 
leads uphill; yes, to the very end. It would probably argue that, 
mixed and defective creatures that we are, we can employ no 
other general criterion than moral result, moral in the fullest 
sense of the consensus reached by an unbroken development. In 
these it would look for the rules of happiness, and not in any 
‘spectacle of uniformity to gratify the schemes of visionary 
politicians’. 

It is plain enough, as Burke’s own history too much reminds 
us, how easily and how grossly such a body of teaching can be, 
and has been, misused. ‘The appeal to time was distorted into ‘the 
wisdom of our ancestors’, which in practice became the private 
opinions of any village Eldon, blinded and closed by age or pre- 
judice. Property was made to cover the unforeseen effects of some 
haphazard grants from an Angevin or Tudor king. The inequality 
of function was degraded to justify the holding, or the sale, of 
slaves. The freedom of moral participation was denied at its 
highest level, in the freedom of worship. Subordinate or con- 
quered peoples were sacrified to British economic interests, or 
refused the very canons of freedom that we professed to bring 
them. All these were illustrations of the phenomenon that 
darkens the history of all sects, all parties, and all governments; of 
some alleged principle driven to its extreme, without reference 
to justice, balance, and circumstance. All alike were a repudiation 
of the philosophy of the whole. 

There was a fundamental of the golden age of Anglicanism, in 
which British conservatism was first rooted, the neglect of which 
may part-explain such obsession and refusals. It was the teaching 
of its masters, from Parker and Hooker to Sanderson or Chilling- 
worth, that outside the minimum extent of dogma, revealed in 
scripture, lay the much broader field of what was ‘indifferent’. If 
that analogy may be used, then beyond the very few broad con- 
clusions which the moral sense, history, and science alike seem to 
endorse, political action remains free for the operation of prudence, 
of the reason that accompanies, creates, and follows a developing 
society. This would seem to dispose of a mass of questions 
which, at various times, have been exalted into conservative 
principles. There was a special association with the land and 
landed interests; a dedication to the unity of church and state; 
a bias in favour of protection, as the economic shield of society; 
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a special assertion of the causes of empire. But where to-day are 
the Irish union, protection, and Anglican legal supremacy? 
Sometimes legitimate extensions from principle, sometimes 
tactical positions of defence, such causes seem to fall into the 
category of symptoms, bias, or interests, rather than of the 
principles which build and endure. 

There is, of course, a further point that illumines, and part- 
justifies, this clutching at lines of defence, or at deduction, which 
may be diversion, from principle. The most conservative 
countries in the world, the United States of America, France, or 
Switzerland, have established sundry checks and balances, to 
offset or correct the extremism of democracy; in supreme courts, 
fortified second chambers, referendum, and all the varia of 
proportional representation. In Great Britain such checks as 
ever existed—plural voting, a restricted suffrage, a positive veto 
—have one by one been removed. For good government we 
thus depend, far more than any other people, on constitutional 
convention, public opinion, and national character. That being 
so, it is the more natural for conservatives to lean heavily on 
tradition, to draw political lessons from past ages in which this 
country matured its genius, and made its greatness as a common- 
wealth. 

And tradition is principle in action. It is no answer to say that 
the resistant force in tradition has so often proved grievously 
mistaken, blind to the heavy shiftings of time. There is no 
principle on earth which, taken in isolation, has not done enor- 
mous damage, nor any principle without two sides to its shield. 
Traditionalists have often enough predicted the final outcome of 
hostile principle. ‘Church or property or colonies, or union with 
Ireland, or eventually monarchy,’ said Wellington, ‘we shall all be 
destroyed one after the other, by due course of law.’ But the owl 
of this wisdom too often flies only after sunset. 

Being thus traditionalists, and of a sort that cherish what is 
venerable, tangible, and nearest home, conservatives have been 
influenced less than other parties by cosmopolitan ideas. If this 
is reckoned insularity, their retort would make it a morality aiso. 
That it is moral to stand fast by a system of law which has given 
‘our ancient, sober, vital liberties’, as Strafford called them, to 
unnumbered millions. Moral to repent our shortcomings, but 
moral also to count our blessings, and to make our claim for 
good accomplished, for slavery and famine obliterated; for 
continents, once soaked in war, by us redeemed for peace. 
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Moral to be thankful for our benefactors, for all who have led 
and fought and reconciled. 

If it were possible to represent conservatism as having a last 
unrealized ideal, unity could seem to be its core; the ideal pro- 
fessed by all the parties of civilized men, and so often mistaken or 
betrayed. Such unity could not proceed from a forced similarity 
untrue to nature, still less from a concentrated centralism that ex- 
tinguishes spontaneous growth. It is, rather, a harmony of varia- 
tions and opposites, held in equilibrium by relation to one end. 
Such unity, presupposing an immanent impulse to freedom, suffers 
no distinction between the morals of the hearth and the morals of 
the state. What is butchery, or confiscation, in the one does not 
change its character by changing the venue. The manifestations 
of such unity, from whatever spiritual sources ultimately derived, 
are recognizable by all men: imprinted by intuition or conscience, 
ratified by experience, yet perishing if not transmitted by inherit- 
ance. Given the difference of idiom and their immediate purpose, 
there is still substance in words that Clarendon’s sons wrote in 
their foreword to his ‘History’; ‘the true interest of the King- 
dom is the plainest thing in the world; it is what everybody in 
England finds and feels, and knows to be right, and they are not 
long a finding it neither’. 





THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY AND 
THE CHANGING CLASS STRUCTURE 


By ANGcus Maupe, M.P.* 


IT is perhaps easier for a Tory than for a socialist to study 
analytically the class structure of Britain and to perceive what is 
happening to it. The socialist is so convinced that the class 
structure is “wrong’’, and is so anxious to alter it, that he is apt 
to adduce the abuses of yesterday to justify the reforms of to- 
morrow. 

No doubt there are plenty of members of the Conservative 
Party who believe that any system so violently attacked by 
socialists must be good and ought to be preserved unchanged; 
but for the most part conservatives are concerned neither to 
alter nor to preserve the existing class structure. To them it is 
neither “right” nor “wrong”, Bae simply the reflection of a 
variety of social and economic factors. It is changing all the time, 
reflecting changes in social and economic policy. To seek directly 
to alter the class structure is like setting out to cure a symptom 
rather than the disease. To take an obvious example, no con- 
servative would ever frame a policy for education with a view to 
deliberately changing the class structure, although changes in 
educational policy clearly bring social changes in their wake. 

There are plenty of definitions of social class. Here is the most 
satisfactory that I have found: “‘A social class is a group of 
persons conscious of certain common traits and of certain 
common ways of behaviour which distinguish them from mem- 
bers of other social classes with other traits and other ways of 
behaviour.” The writer adds that “to be a full member of a 
social class, an individual must both feel himself to be so and 
must be felt by others to be so”. Of course this definition pictures 
the situation at a given moment of time, whereas there is in fact 
a continuous movement into and out of each class; there will 
always be individuals and families who are in process of establish- 
ing themselves at a new level. It also follows from this definition 
that a particular social class is a fairly narrow division of the 
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population. To divide society into an upper, middle, and working 
class would be to make nonsense of the idea of community of 
traits and ways of behaviour. The Harley-street surgeon, the 
yeoman farmer and the small shopkeeper may all be middle 
class, but their ways of behaviour differ very widely—and the 
difference is greater than can be accounted for simply by the 
differences in their incomes. 

The variation is less wide among manual workers, although 
there are certainly marked differences between what American 
sociologists call the “folk ways” of coal-miners, farm labourers 
and fishermen. Nevertheless, it is possible to speak of a “working 
class”, whereas Cobbett was already referring to the “‘middle 
classes” in 1822. For all practical purposes, we can distinguish 
an “upper middle” and a “lower middle” class, with a sub- 
senntial bode of people in between who are not easy to fit neatly 


into either. The so-called “‘upper class” has almost disappeared; 
there are still the vestiges of an old landed aristocracy, but most 
of those who are popularly regarded as “upper class” (for no 
better reason than that they tend to spend money conspicuously 
on inessentials) belong in truth to the middle classes. 

Indeed, the emergence of a section of the middle classes into 
“Society”, enjoying the pleasures of the old upper class without 


—in many cases—undertaking any of their more serious respon- 
sibilities, is one of the most notable features of the last sixty 
years. It is the result of the growth of joint stock capitalism, com- 
bined with a number of other factors such as the modern public 
school system and the development of cheap and rapid transport. 
By 1939 the social structure had already changed perceptibly 
during the twentieth century. Except in those industries and areas 
in which mass unemployment had taken its toll, the living 
standards of manual workers had steadily risen. Improved social 
services and redistributive taxation were having their effect. The 
lower middle class had been substantially swollen by the increas- 
ing number of small shopkeepers and the great expansion in the 
numbers of clerical and semi-professional workers. In particular, 
large numbers of young women from the working class were 
acquiring lower middle class characteristics as they passed from 
the new secondary schools, which developed after the Education 
Act of 1902, into nursing, school-teaching and secretarial or 
clerical jobs. The cheap semi-detached house and the bungalow 
were the new monuments to lower middle class aspirations. 
The war continued the process. The real incomes of civilian 
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manual workers rose sharply, although of course shortages of 
consumer goods produced a highly artificial pattern of spending. 
At the same time the growth of the bureaucracy further increased 
the number of middle-class jobs. Finally, the great expansion of 
the social services between 1944 and 1948 created a steadily 
widening field of professional employment under the auspices of 
public authorities, many of the recruits to which came from 
working-class homes. At the same time, the standards of local 
authority housing became more and more nearly equivalent to 
pre-war middle-class standards. In the last seventy years advertis- 
ing and display techniques, mass production, large shops, and 
finally the cinema have made an increasingly wide range of 
luxuries and semi-luxuries first visible, then available, to more 
and more people. This has of course increased the pressure for 
a more equal distribution of incomes. 

The total effect of all these things has been not only to expand 
the size of the middle classes, but to instil what might be called 
middle-class aspirations into an increasing number of artisans and 
their families. It is not therefore surprising that many more 
people are now beginning to fee/ middle class than would be 
regarded as such by most people applying all the conventional 
tests. In The English Middle Classes, which was published in 
1949, Mr. Roy Lewis and I estimated that the middle classes 
included between one-third and three-eighths of the population 
of Great Britain; the sample tables from the 1951 Census suggest 
that we may have over-estimated the proportion. Yet when the 
Gallup Poll asked in 1952, “If you had to say what social class 
you belong to, which would it be?”’, no less that 49 per cent. of 
the sample claimed to be middle class, compared with only 46 
per cent. who thought they belonged to the “working class”’. 

This is obviously an important trend. If people want to be 
middle class, and begin to fee/ middle class, they or their families 
are likely to become middle class if they stick at it. If the pattern of 
income distribution remains roughly as it is at present, the trend 
will continue. Present policies for housing and edutation miay 
well intensify it. We must not, of course, imagine that the trend 
is the same in all parts of Great Britain; in fact, there are very 
wide differences, in different parts of ‘the country, not only 
between social patterns but between the ways in which the social 
structure is changing. But, while these things are more obvious 
in the suburbs and new housing estates round the great cities, 
something of the sort is happening everywhere—even in the 
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deep countryside. It may in time seriously weaken that working- 
class solidarity which has for long been so great an electoral 
asset to the Labour Party. 

Some of the many economic and social changes which have 
produced this remodelling of the class structure have brought 
benefits too obvious to need repetition. Others, to the Tory, 
appear more dangerous in their implications. There is, for 
example, the effect on the birth-rate. It is of the utmost import- 
ance that a population which is ageing so rapidly should be 
rejuvenated, yet the behaviour of the middle classes between 
1870 and 1939 should have made it clear that a preoccupation 
with material standards of living and a competitive social atmos- 
phere do not make for large families. There is no doubt that 
familiarity with contraceptive techniques is spreading in the 
working class, and the greater the approximation to the lower 
middle class mean the larger will be the proportion of families 
with no more than two children. 

There is also the effect of the redistribution of incomes upon 
personal saving. High taxation has greatly reduced the savings 
of individuals at a time when they are sorely needed, while those 
who have had their real incomes most increased are not given to 
saving. Despite the undoubtedly large volume of working-class 
saving before the war, the saving habit has always been more 
pronounced in the middle classes. I do not think too tragic a 
view should be taken of the present situation. It may well be that 
for a time company savings must be stimulated to bear the main 
burden of investment, but I am convinced that the last eight,years 
have been no true guide to the probable saving habits of the 
better paid artisans during a prolonged period of high wages and 
full employment. As houses, motor cars, and other possessions 
worth saving for become increasingly available, and as the 
novelty of being able to afford consumer luxuries begins to wear 
off, it seems probable that lower middle-class habits of thrift will 
become more widespread. 

The effects of recent developments on the professions have also 
caused some disquiet. The creation of the welfare state and the 
complication of administration in the last ten years have greatly 
increased the amount of work to be done by professional people. 
As a result, not only are the best practitioners in all professions 
overworked, but the demand for numbers is showing signs of 
diluting quality. This could have unfortunate effects in the future, 
and meanwhile the professional upper middle classes are finding 
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it increasingly difficult to sustain their role as the cultural in- 
heritors of the old upper class. 

Now what has all this meant in political terms? Obviously this 
century has seen a profound change. Before the 1914 war, there 
were in Britain an upper class which was almost entirely conser- 
vative; the middle classes no longer overwhelmingly liberal, since 
the increasing radicalism of the Liberal Party had driven large 
numbers over to the Tories; and a working class predomin- 
antly left-wing, but still divided politically between three parties. 
At the end of the second world war in 1945, the working class 
was perhaps little more left-wing than before; the election 
results show clearly that a great many working class people must 
have voted conservative. But those working-class people who 
were left-wing in their views had clearly decided (except on the 
Celtic fringes) that their interests would be better served by 
labour than by the liberals. The remnants of the upper class 
remained loyal to conservatism, but the middle classes were 
divided. Much of the surviving support for liberalism came from 
elderly middle-class people, and the majority of the middle classes 
continued, with varying degrees of conviction, to support the 
Conservative Party. But for the first time, in 1945, we saw the 
spectacle of a substantial minority of the middle classes voting 
socialist. There were almost as many reasons for this as there 
were different types of converts. There was the feeling that it 
was “time for a change”; a certain uneasiness among the lower 
middle classes at leaving so formidable a personality as Churchill 
in charge in peace-time, when there was someone so quiet and 
reassuring as Attlee to take over (after all, had he not had five 
years as Churchill’s deputy in which to learn the ropes?); a strong 
—and traditionally middle-class—desire for an accelerated 
programme of social reform; and, finally, a pronounced swing 
towards Fabian socialism among the intellectuals, who had 
discovered the magic potentialities of planning and believed 
that the retention of the controls and bureaucratic machinery 
of wartime would enablé them to organize the welfare of the 
masses. 

The result of the 1945 election was as precarious and unnatural 
as those of 1900, 1906, and 1931. The elections of 1950 and 1951 
established something like a new norm. The middle classes swung 
back to conservatism, but it remained obvious that there was 
with us—perhaps for ever—a substantial “floating vote” on 
which the results of all elections would now depend. The 
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intellectuals had tired of planning, and became progressively 
more evasive when asked about their politics; many of them 
were heard to say vaguely, “Well, I suppose I’m a liberal, really” 
—but most of them voted Tory in 1951. The lower middle 
classes had begun to think more kindly of Mr. Churchill. 

What has been the effect of all this on the Conservative Party 
itself? In many ways it underwent a silent revolution between 
1945 and 1950, and it emerged with an immensely improved 
organization and a rejuvenated body of Members in the House of 
Commons. The day of the rich man who could persuade the 
selection committee of a constituency Conservative Association 
that the length of his purse would amply compensate them for 
any shortcomings in his intelligence or industry was over. At 
the 1950 election there were returned about 100 conservative 
M.P.s who had never before been in Parliament; their average 
age was remarkably low, and their average ability high enough to 
astonish and depress the Labour Party. Most of them came from 
the professions or from business, some of them being former 
elementary schoolboys who had built up businesses of their own; 
a considerable number had been trained in local government, so 
that for the first time conservative back-benchers were able to 
debate local government questions on equal terms with the 
socialists. None of these recruits to the Tories had paid a penny of 
their election expenses, nor were they allowed to contribute 
more than a small sum to their constituency associations. The 
1951 vintage is similar. 

This has not produced, on the conservative benches in the 
House of Commons, anything like a complete cross-section of 
British society, although it has certainly ended the period during 
which the party was largely the mouthpiece of the interests of 
big business. Although many conservative back-benchers are of 
working-class origin, these men could not now be described as 
anything but middle class. It is common form at every party 
conference for someone to move a resolution calling on con- 
stituency Conservative Associations to adopt working-class 
trade union candidates in areas where they may hope to win seats. 
There is nothing whatever to stop the local committees doing it, 
for there are no longer any financial disadvantages involved. 
Nevertheless, they do not in fact do it, even in constituencies 
where there is a majority of working-class people on the com- 
mittees. The reasons are deep and somewhat mysterious. The 
selection committees do not appear to be imbued with a “ruling- 
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class” mystique; more probably they are afraid that a working- 
class M.P., lacking the Labour-T.U.C. ticket, will be an object of 
resentment among his fellows. It is, I think, also felt that entry 
into Parliament very soon makes a working- class man middle 
class, so that the benefits of such a choice do not long endure: the 
Labour Party has shown that there is something in this view, 
especially as the sons of trade union M.P.s are now entering the 
House as university-trained intellectuals. In any case, it is a 
matter in which the constituency associations have complete free- 
dom of choice; if they like things the way they are, that is the end 
of it. 

Still less, of course, is the present government representative of 
the Conservative Party as a whole. The aristocratic upper class 
represents less than 1 per cent. of the nation, yet very nearly half 
of all ministers of Cabinet rank are drawn from this class. This 
was not, I think, the case in the governments of Baldwin and 
Chamberlain, nor is it likely to be so in the future. The Conser- 
vative Party in the Commons is, of course, overwhelmingly 
middle class. 

For the last twenty years the Conservative Party has always 
proclaimed that it seeks to govern the country in the interests of 
the whole nation, and it is probably nearer to doing it now than 
ever before. Clearly it cannot escape the responsibility of looking 
after such interests of its middle-class supporters as it believes to 
be vital to the nation. This is not, of course, the same thing as 
yielding to the demands of its supporters however unreasonable 
they may be. There are, for example, limits to the degree of 
protection which ought to be extended to the small shopkeeper, 
where the competition which he has to meet is fair and efficient. 
Similarly, many Tories might feel inclined to wonder whether the 
best interests of the farming community are necessarily served 
by yielding so frequently to the views of the National Farmers’ 
Union—although the present government certainly goes no 
further in this respect than did its predecessor. 

It is more often asked, however, whether the present govern- 
ment is being as helpful as it might to small industrial businesses. 
In The Right Road for Britain, the party leaders said, “In industry 
and agriculture we shall encourage the small enterprise which 
depends directly on individual character and skill.” This is 
indeed a policy to which conservatives are deeply committed, not 
only for philosophical reasons but because they believe it to be 
essential to Britain’s industrial survival in present conditions. But 
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the new credit policy is pressing hardest on just these businesses. 
The established firm and the large enterprises have enough 
resources to survive the squeeze; many men who set up small 
manufacturing businesses after the war on overdrafts are now 
being pressed very hard by the banks—just at the time when 
more plentiful raw materials offer them the chance to expand 
their share of the market. No Tory doubts that the tighter control 
of credit was necessary, but some of the government’s supporters 
are getting a little restive at what seems to them a deliberate 
favouring of big business at the expense of the small man. 
Similarly the government is being pressed to do something which 
will mitigate the effect of high taxation and death duties on 
professional partnerships, for Tories cannot happily watch the 
resulting trend towards salaried and public employment in the 
free professions. 

Class conflicts arise more obviously in the field of educational 
policy than anywhere else. It is almost an article of faith with 
socialists that the Public Schools should be either abolished or 
incorporated in the publicly provided system of education in 
such a way as to ensure entry to them by “merit” or competitive 
examination rather than that they should be virtually restricted to 
pupils whose parents can afford to pay high fees. There 1 is also 
increasing pressure in the Labour Party to secure “parity of 
esteem” in publicly provided secondary education by merging 
grammar, technical and secondary modern schools into “com- 
—— schools. Both these propositions are firmly opposed 

y conservatives. 

I do not propose to enter here into the whole conflict over the 
so-called “privileged” systems of education, although I believe 
that the commonly advanced socialist arguments against the 
Public Schools are based on two mutually exclusive arguments. 
I readily admit, however, that each argument by itself needs 
answering. Broadly, the Tory view is based on the proposition 
that, so long as the clever child of poor parents is given a free 
place i in a school which will develop his aptitudes to the full, the 
parent who is prepared to make sacrifices to provide his child 
with better-than-average schooling has as much right to spend 
his money on that as on a better television set. However, some- 
thing more than a philosophical defence of the Public Schools 
may well be demanded of conservative governments as fees get 
progressively higher and the ability of parents to meet them from 
capital diminishes. It is already being suggested that parents who 
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pay school fees should be given special income-tax rebates, and 
that there should be a higher proportion of fee-paying places in 
direct-grant grammar schools. These questions are highly con- 
troversial. 

What will be the long-term effect of twentieth-century changes 
in the class structure on conservative electoral prospects? Super- 
ficially, it might seem that an expanding lower middle class, with 
the growth of lower middle-class ways of life among the working 
class, would be likely to produce a more widespread predis- 
position towards conservatism. This hope may be falsified, but 
it is too early to be sure. For some years a change has been 
coming over a number of electoral constituencies. The well- 
known electoral bias against the Labour Party, which makes it 
possible for the conservatives to win a substantial majority of 
seats in the Commons without a majority of votes over the 
Labour Party in the country as a whole, seems to be in process of 
disappearing. It arises, of course, from the fact that the Labour 
Party piles up at each election a large number of “wasted” votes 
in huge majorities in over-populated industrial areas. But every 
new town and every large housing estate which is built draws 
off some of those votes into a new area; and, since the only sites 
available are in open country, the new area is nearly always in a 
conservative-held constituency. On the face of it, this should 
result in socialist gains at future elections, but so far it has not 
done so. Labour agents report that the emigrés are more difficult 
to get to the polls from their new homes, and there is no doubt 
that the new estates do not foster that intense Labour Party 
loyalty which flourishes in the industrial slum. We shall have to 
wait some time, and suffer many changes at the hands of the 
Boundary Commission, before we know for certain how it is all 
working out. 

Meanwhile, it is clear that the floating vote is now the target 
for both sides in every election. If the Labour Party goes 
markedly to the left in opposition, the defences of the enlarged 
lower middle class will go up against it. These ciectors are likely 
to take an increasingly empirical view of politics in the future: 
and that will suit the Tories at least as well as their opponents. 





THE ECONOMIC POLICY OF THE 
CONSERVATIVE PARTY 


By Ropert Boorusy, M.P.* 


THERE is a revealing sentence at the beginning of Mr. Hugh 
Gaitskell’s article in the Political Quarterly for January-March, 
1952, on The Economic Aims of the Labour Party. “For the 
last 50 years at least,” he writes, “socialist thought here has been 
for the most part practical and positive, concentrating on the 
two questions, ‘What do we want?’ and ‘How do we get it?” 
He goes on to deal with the problems of full employment and 
social equality rather than those of productivity and the balance 
of payments not because they are more important—on his own 
admission the balance of payments has come to dominate the 
whole economic situation—but because these subjects “happen 
to be the more distinctively socialist of the four.” 

I propose to adopt a precisely contrary course for one simple 
reason handsomely admitted by Mr. Gaitskell, namely that with- 
out a solution of the problems of the balance of payments and 
of productivity no other economic aim can be achieved. 

The basic conception of the classical school of economists 
was that there are inherent equilibrating tendencies in inter- 
national trade; and that an imbalance could automatically be 
cured by the play of free market forces under the rules prescribed 
by the mechanism of the gold standard. In short, international 
trade was pictured as a process of mutual adjustment through 
internal response to external change. This theory held validity 
during the comparatively brief period when the economic 
development of the world was directed by London, with strong 
support from the industrialized countries of western Europe. 
International trade was, on the whole, complementary. The 
territorial division of labour and capital was a reality. Specializa- 
tion in production for world markets was widespread. In the 
words of Professor John H. Williams, western Europe created 
the modern world and was in turn remade by it. 

This was too good to last. The rising productivity of the 
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“underdeveloped” countries of the world, the growing industrial 
potential of Germany and japan, above all the emergence of the 
United States as the dominant world economic power, shifted 
international trade from a complementary to a competitive 
basis; and in the ensuing struggle for markets the established 
export “lines” found themselves increasingly shut out from the 
national economies which they had created. Between 1870 and 
1913 world production of manufactures increased fourfold, and 
between 1913 and 1939 it doubled; but the portion of manu- 
factures entering into international trade decreased from one- 
third in 1870, to one-fifth in 1913, and to one-tenth in 1938. 
My conclusion therefore is that no underlying tendency towards 
an equilibrium in international trade exists; that the conditions 
which produced the balance of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century constituted a temporary phenomenon which cannot be 
repeated; and that the prevailing economic disequilibrium in the 
free world is due to no disobedience of rules for a game that is 
no longer being played, but to fundamental processes of change 
which have been going on for more than half a century. 

The only modern statesman of note who perceived this quite 
clearly was Joseph Chamberlain. The imperial solution for the 
basic world economic problem which he envisaged and strove 
to realize might well have succeeded in the opening decade of 
the present century; and altered the course of history. It might 
also have prevented the first world war. For that was caused not 
only by the disintegration of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. It 
was also caused by the German challenge to British sea power, 
which was a symptom of the intensified struggle for world 
markets. Chamberlain failed because of the infiltration of the 
Tory Party by Whig doctrines which reduced it to paralysis; 
and because the accumulated wealth of Britain prevented all but 
a few men of exceptional capacity and vision from even seeing 
the problem. 

Out of power since 1906 the Conservative Party was returned 
in the autumn of 1922 with a clear majority. Baldwin, who 
succeeded Bonar Law shortly afterwards, was quick to grasp 
the fact that the problem of massive unemployment could never 
be solved without a radical revision of the classical economic 
theories which had held almost undisputed sway in Britain since 
the repeal of the corn laws. He appealed to the country, some- 
what precipitately, « On the issue of protection; but not, alas, on 
the full policy of imperial preference. The Tories were defeated, 
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and immediately jettisoned their economic policy. They were 
returned to power the following year on a liberal programme 
which precluded the effective protection of the home market, 
the development of agriculture, and any extension of the 
preferential system. This led inevitably to a return to the gold 
standard at the pre-war parity of exchange, and with it the 
restoration of the mercantile society. Economic power was 
confided to the Governor of the Bank of England. There fol- 
lowed the years of deflation which brought ruin to our basic 
industries, crippled our export trade, drove hundreds of skilled 
workers from the factories and thousands of agricultural workers 
from the land, increased the number of unemployed by over a 
million, and doubled the real burden of the national debt. 
“Did I not say”, wrote Milner, “that the only thing which 
terrified me in looking ahead was the possibility of a restriction 
of credit? I always knew this mad nonsense would come. But I 
hoped the protests of the business community would check it 
before it went too far... . My difficulty about all these questions 
is that | am not supposed to be an authority about them, nor do 
I claim to be an expert, except in so far as common sense and 
long experience may make one. But I am up against theories 
strongly entrenched in the Treasury, the Bank of England, and 


certainly the greater part of the banking world; and supported 
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by tons of literature from the abstract school of political econo- 
mists who have held this country in their baneful grip for nearly 
a century.” 

The collapse of multilateralism and the gold standard in 1931 
forced the British Government to protect the home market, to 
extend the preferential system, and to free the pound. This 
brought immediate relief, but it proved to be no more than a 
brief interruption of the general process of economic disinte- 
gration. By 1938 we were in the throes of a further deflation, 
and the financial conduct of the second world war was rendered 
possible only by the combination of lend-lease with rigid 
physical controls. 

Then came Bretton Woods—in retrospect the worst inter- 
national economic agreement that has ever been negotiated. It 
was designed, after a transition period, to restore international 
equilibrium, multilateral trade, and general currency converti- 
bility. The transition period is over. And what has the annual 
report of the International Monetary Fund got to say? “The 
attainment of a stable international equilibrium . . . still eludes 
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large parts of the world, and there has been little secure or 
sustained progress towards the Fund objectives of unimpeded 
multilateral trade and the general convertibility of currencies.” 
These are sad words, and the reason for them is not far to seek. 
The International Monetary Fund has been driven into the 
position of an impotent spectator of events by the failure of the 
Bretton Woods Agreement to provide adequate currency re- 
serves, without which there can be no sustained expansion of 
world trade. Its offshoot, the American loan to Britain, foundered 
within a year; and since then, despite Marshall Aid, the remainder 
of the free world has been in increasing economic bondage to 
the United States, due to the inability of almost every country 
outside the dollar area to pay for the American goods it requires. 
The truth is that those who negotiated the Bretton Woods 
Agreement had no conception of the magnitude of the problem 
which confronted them, or of the kind of world we now live in. 
Keynes himself was miles off the rails. He predicted that the 
dollar gap would be closed by the United States becoming a 
“high cost high living country.” In fact the productivity of the 
United States has far outstripped that of any other country. 

The last word is surely with M. Réné Leon, who wrote at 
the time of the Bretton Woods Conference: “Under conditions 
of extreme readjustment, social, political and economic, can 
expansion of trade and also balance be achieved on the basis of 
fixed exchanges? My answer is, No. . . . Fixed exchanges are 
the conduits through which economic ills will flow and spread 
across the national boundaries. They will shackle the weak 
economies to the strong, and debilitate the strong without 
strengthening the weak. . . . The settlement of international 
balances by goods and services, which fluctuating exchanges 
always stimulate, will make for infinitely more employment and 
general well-being than will settlement by gold. Nor is the free 
convertibility of currencies, in times of great readjustment, the 
boon to mankind that some believe; for the ‘integrity’ of the 
unit of currency lies in its purchasing power—not its gold 
equivalance. If, until we achieve some measure of quietude, foreign 
trade is conducted on the basis of free exchanges and incon- 
vertible currencies, exports will create more bank credits which 
can only be used to buy goods and services. This will create 
employment and two-way trade. But if, before we are ready, 
foreign commerce is conducted on the basis of fixed exchanges 
and gold settlement of balances, strong nations will soon gut 
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the weaker of their gold, to no good purpose for either.” 

The Conservatives were out of power when the Bretton 
Woods Agreement and the American Loan were flung at the 
House of Commons, and we were told to accept or reject them 
within 48 hours. Their conduct on that occasion was not heroic; 
but they cannot be saddled with any direct responsibility, and 
about seventy of them voted against the loan. They now face 
the basic problem of the dollar gap which, despite Marshall Aid, 
is as intractable as ever. The reasons for this are not obscure. 
The United States continues to tower over the entire economy 
of the free world. It produces more than 40 per cent. of the 
world’s manufactures, but its imports have fallen from 10 per 
cent. to less than 5 per cent. of its national income. The size of 
its home market, its diversified resources, its immense pro- 
ductivity, its rapid technological progress, its comparative self 
sufficiency, combine to tug against equilibrium in world trade. 
Everyone outside the dollar area wants to buy American goods, 
and no one can pay for them with exports. As a result the gold 
and dollar reserves of the free world outside the dollar area are 
wholly inadequate (1) for the purpose of restoring confidence, 
and (2) for the purpose of expanding and balancing world trade. 

As I see it, there are only two ways out. The first is to deflate 
the non-dollar world to the point at which an annual dollar gap 
of not less than five billion would be closed. Such a policy would 
involve a volume of unemployment, and an amount of hardship 
and suffering, which would be quite unendurable. The second is 
to build out of the sterling area and western Europe an economic 
unit which is able to cope on more nearly equal terms with the 
United States: and ultimately to match its dollar expenditure 
with dollar earnings. This involves the abandonment of “‘non- 
discrimination”; and the conscious planning, on an international 
scale, of investment, production, and trade. The so-called 
“Strasbourg Plan” sign-posts the road. It recommends the 
increased production of raw materials outside the dollar area, 
and the adoption to this end of a policy of deliberate economic 
expansion; the utilization of the resources of all the member 
states of the Council of Europe in developing overseas territories; 
the co-ordination of investment projects; and the creation of 
openings in the European countries for overseas products. 
It concludes by inviting the governments concerned to initiate 
negotiations for the establishment of a European Investment 
Bank; the conclusion of long-term contracts and international 
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agreements on basic products; and the introduction of a preferen- 
tial system, on a reciprocal basis, between the Commonwealth 
and its dependent territories on the one hand, and western Europe 
and its dependent territories on the other. Thus the capital 
resources of western Europe would be used for the expansion of 
production and reciprocal trade throughout the non-dollar world. 

These are revolutionary proposals, but they are not too 
revolutionary for the age in which we live. What is the alterna- 
tive? The creation of a powerful industrial unit on the continent 
of Europe, under the domination and direction of Germany, 
whose capital resources would be devoted to a renewed struggle 
for world markets from which Britain could hardly expect to 
emerge unscathed, accompanied by a further attempt to return 
to the uncontrolled international economy of the nineteenth 
century which would bring another, perhaps fatal, crisis to the 
free world as a whole. 

If the foregoing analysis be accepted as correct, the results of 
the Commonwealth Economic Conference of January, 1953 
can only be regarded as disappointing. An extension of the 
preferential system was rejected, and so was the creation of any 
effective centralized machinery for co-ordinating the economic 
policies of the sterling area. It is only a temporary set-back. If a 
policy is right for the times, in the long run it will prevail. 
Moreover it is manifestly impossible for Great Britain and the 
Colonial Empire to finance, indefinitely, the dollar deficits of the 
Dominions, as they have been doing for the past six years. It 
follows that attempts by the United Kingdom to overcome its 
dollar deficit will be of little avail in the future, as in the past, 
unless they are supported by similar and co-ordinated action in 
the rest of the sterling area; and that, if the Commonwealth 
Governments refuse to play, Britain will be driven into closer 
economic union with the Colonial Empire and with western 
Europe. 

In this grave matter of the dollar gap the Tory Party should 
stick to its policies and its guns; and derive encouragement 
from the considered opinion of Professor John H. Williams of 
Harvard University that the solution of the problem seems to 
lie in the development of larger trading units, and that the time 
has clearly passed when the sterling area can be expected to sur- 
vive on such an informal and almost organizationless basis as in 
the past.* 


* Stamp Memorial Lecture, 1952. 
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The truth is that there can be no hope of establishing a good 
relationship between the sterling and dollar areas until an 
effective sterling area organization has been achieved. 

We have been dealing with international problems upon the 
solution of which our economic survival as a nation depends. 
On the domestic front one clamant task stares us in the face. 
It is to increase, at all costs, the productivity of this island. I am 
glad that Mr. Gaitskell agrees. He adds full employment and 
social justice as major economic aims. I do not dissent. The 
differences between the Conservative and Labour Parties in this 
field are primarily those of emphasis; and it is only when he 
defines social justice as a classless society that I boggle, because 
I can imagine nothing gloomier. 

The Conservative Party has accepted the welfare state, of 
which it was in some measure the architect, and also the need 
for rearmament on a very big scale. This means, and I regret to 
say it, that any substantial reduction of taxation in the immediate 
future is ruled out. The fact remains that industry at the present 
time is starved of capital, and that no individual in this country 
can save out of earnings. In the United States the rate of new 
capital investment per head of population is ten times as much 
as it is in Great Britain; and it cannot seriously be disputed that 
this is primarily responsible for the incomparably higher Ameri- 
can productivity. Moreover there can be little doubt that a tax 
burden above a certain level produces an inflationary effect by 
pushing up wages and other costs to the point of tolerance, and 
by removing incentives to work and save. 

Strict economy on the part of government is essential; but 
the only real avenue of escape lies along the road of a rapid 
increase in the national income, and therefore in taxable capacity. 
To increase exports by repressing industrial development at 
home is a policy of desperation. To shape economic policy with 
the object of maintaining the existing balance between the 
production of capital and consumer goods is even worse, because 
it is the recipe for economic stagnation. If the preservation 
of the existing structure of British industry and of the jobs 
people are already doing becomes the primary objective of 
Treasury policy, we shall be sunk. 

The truth is that the British economy is far too rigid. Internal 
competition is conspicuous by its absence, restrictive practices 
abound, and labour mobility is practically non-existent. The 
‘remedy lies in a gradual restoration of the price mechanism, the 
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encouragement of enterprise, the discouragement of inessential 
industries, and some relief of the burden of company taxation. 
I put the abolition of the excess profits levy high on the list of 
“recovery” measures, not because of the aggregate amount 
collected in the form of revenue, but because of its tremendous 
psychological effect in frustrating new enterprise. It is a specific 
tax upon improvement. We want more investment in productive 
capital; and, therefore, an increase in the savings of industry. 
We want—in the words of the Economist—a release of energy 
and initiative not in the effervescence of inflation but in the 
tension of industrial readjustment. Above all, we want an 
increased output of food, coal, steel and engineering products. 
Under existing conditions we are unlikely to get any of those 
things. I believe we require a Ministry of Production to stimulate 
enterprise where it is most needed: to allocate raw materials 
which are in short supply not in accordance with pre-war 
standards and past records, but in the national interest; to 
encourage managerial efficiency; and to facilitate the changes in 
our industrial structure which have simply got to be made. Such 
a ministry would not be redundant, for it would take over the 
Ministry of Materials, and also many of the anomolous functions 
at present discharged by other departments, including the Board 
of Trade, which could then concentrate on their real jobs. 

To sum up, I believe, as against Mr. Gaitskell, that the 
problems of the balance of payments and of productivity are 
more important than those of full employment and social justice 
because, unless and until they are solved, we cannot hope to 
establish on sound foundations the kind of society or the standard 
of living that either he or I would like to achieve. 





CONSERVATIVES AND 
SOCIAL SERVICES 


By J. ENocu Powe tt, M.P.* 


DEFINE, define! Whatever anyone else means by a social 
service, | mean this: the provision by the community for an 
individual or a family of a service for which he or it could not 
otherwise pay. Every word of this is necessary to distinguish 
a social service from a public utility on the one hand and a 
national service on the other hand. For example, the community 

rovides water and transport to the individual and the family, 
a“ it provides them (nearly always) without a subsidy: I pay 
my water rate and I buy my ticket. Contrariwise, none of us 
would be able to provide for the defence of himself or his family 
with a jet bomber or a battleship; but the community provides 
defence for the community as a whole and not the individuals 
comprised in it. 

The only point left vague is how far a “service” can be 
considered to include a payment or rebate in terms of money. 
I enjoy an income tax allowance for wife and dependants: 
presumably this is not a social service. If 1 received a grant from 
the National Assistance Board to buy bedding and keep my 
family when destitute of other means, this would be a social 
service. But how about the 8/- a week which I draw for my 
second child as a family allowance?—a borderline case un- 
doubtedly. The principle, however, remains that of a subsidized 
personal service. It is the attitude of “Conservatives” to this 
element in our social organization about which I am to write. 
But if the definition of a social service could be briefly despatched, 
the definition of “Conservatives” is not so easy—though just 
as necessary. 

Where do they start, with the Tamworth Manifesto or the 
“Right Road for Britain”? Do they include the conservative 
voter and canvasser of the last general election, the local trades- 
man returned as a conservative councillor to his town hall, 
or only the front bencher in the House of Commons, or are they 
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to be just a cover name for the writer’s own opinions? These 
questions are far from idle, and least of all in relation to the social 
services. If the subject were Ulster or national defence or 
nationalization, little harm might come from not answering 
them. Not so here. By appropriate selections from Disraeli’s 
Sybil, the speeches of the Earl of Shaftesbury, and pronounce- 
ments of Mr. Neville Chamberlain and Mr. R. A. Butler, it 
would be possible to build up a fairly plausible and consistent 
description of the attitude of “Conservatives” to the social 
services. But would it be a true description of the attitude of 
the rank and file of the Conservative Party in 1846 or 1906 or 
195 3? 1 doubt it, and I must endeavour to resolve that doubt at the 
outset. 

The fact must be recognized that a political party, especially 
in a two-party state, is immensely embracing and can include 
within its limits diametrically opposite opinions on almost all 
subjects except the one or two which happen to be the immediate 
ground of party conflict at the particular time. Yet, though so 
protean, it is nevertheless one kind of human society, however 
nebulous and loosely attached. As such it has a common memory, 
and the attitude which it is liable to take up towards alternatives 
presented to it in the present is influenced by a recollection, 
often partial and unhistorical, of the part which it played in a 
past event. Every political party has its Runnymede, its Agin- 
court and its Trafalgar. 

Perhaps therefore the least misleading way to characterize the 
attitude of a party to a subject like the social services is to 
describe how it behaved at various critical points in history — 
on the presumption that, deliberately or unconsciously, it will 
reproduce that behaviour in its present and future attitudes. 
Even so, the scope for misrepresentation is enormous, both 
in the selection of the historic points and in the attempt to 
sketch briefly but accurately the main types of opinion repre- 
sented in a great party at a pasticular time. It would be hard 
enough to give a balanced statement of public opinion in regard 
to the Iron and Steel Bill, 1953, with all the resources and insight 
of contemporaries. How much more so to describe what the 
British nation felt about the Poor Law Amendment Act in 1834! 

For 1834 must be the first of those historic turning points to be 
considered. Rightly or wrongly, I am going to pick three 
others: the Education Act of 1902, the National Insurance Act 
of 1911, and the “Welfare State” legislation of 1946. Now why? 
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All, or nearly all, those personal needs which are met today 
by the social services were embraced under the old Poor Law, 
by which I mean the parochial Poor Law of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Housing, health, education, security —in a rudimentary 
form the parish overseer provided them all, and at some periods 
and in some parishes, with a completeness which only the 
disparity from modern conditions makes it hard to recognize. 
The attempt of the 1834 Poor Law to eliminate outdoor relief 
and to apply the workhouse test was a sharp reaction: the 
proliferation of what we should now call social services within the 
old Poor Law was brought to an end. They were to grow up 
again outside it. It was as though we were suddenly to substitute 
the National Assistance Board for the social service ministries. 
The behaviour of the Conservative Party (as it then almost was) 
in the revolution of 1834 cannot but be significant. 

One social service, however, had existed largely outside the 
Poor Law since the 16th century. This was education. Con- 
sequently its development in the 19th century did not, like 
the other social services, have to await the break-down of the 
Poor Law structure of 1834. Of the three ‘decisive battles’ on 
education, 1870, 1902 and 1944, the middle one provides the 
most convenient standpoint for surveying the conservative 
attitude to it in the 19th century and after. 

What is called the break-up of the Poor Law, which reached com- 
pletion in 1948, was brought about by the action of two solvents: 
the principle of insurance and the separating out of the different 
social services. The introduction of national insurance in 1911 is 
typical of the former; the most striking instance of the latter is 
the way in which the public treatment of sickness progressively 
detached itself from the Poor Law institutions until it took the 
form of the National Health Service in the Act of 1946. 

Thus the selection of the dates 1834, 1902, 1911 and 1946 may 
hope at least to avoid the charge of arbitrariness. 

On 2st July, 1834, in supporting the Poor Law Amendment 
Bill in the House cf Lords, the ~— of Wellington, as leader 
of the Tory opposition, observed: “The present remedy for the 
evils of the existing laws is ‘canal ably the best that has 
ever been devised.” Without necessarily subscribing to the 
moral and economic theories underly ing the famous report of the 
Poor Law Commissioners, the landowners of the Tory Party 
welcomed a measure which promised to reduce poor rates and 
stop rick-burning; and anyhow, after their beating in 1831-2, the 
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Poor Law was not the sort of ground on which they were pre- 
pared to stand and fight. They were rather in the mood and 
situation of the Conservative Party in 1946. 

The bill which His Grace thus welcomed had been intro- 
duced in a long and eloquent speech by the Lord Chancellor, 
Brougham. It had included this (to us) significant passage: ““What 
marvel is it to find county justices holding that the poor man has 
a right to be made comfortable in his own dwelling, when Mr. 
Pitt introduced a bill for legalizing the allowance system and for 
sanctioning the principle that every poor man has such a right 
and to be furnished with a cow or a pig or some other animal 
yielding profit, to be provided in proportion to the number of 
his children?” The antipathy which the reformers of 1834 felt 
towards the comprehensive character of outdoor relief under the 
old Poor Law is strikingly conveyed in these words. Equally 
unmistakable is the kinship between the social services of modern 
England and that earlier attitude dismissed so contemptuously by 
Lord Brougham as ignorant and outmoded. 

Though the Duke of Wellington was speaking for his party, 
he was not speaking for all of it. A few days earlier the duke had 
received a visit from a Yorkshire gentleman, not so unknown 
now as then, by the name of Richard Ostler, the Tory hero of 
the early Factory Acts. Ostler was shocked that the duke intended 


to support the bill; but it was some compensation that the 
Marquis of Salisbury promised to vote against it, and that old 
die-hard Lord Eldon, though “it is sure to pass; for nowadays 


> 


they will pass anything,” confirmed him in his opposition. 
The Times, which in those days had the courage to be partisan, 
declared war on the new Act. There were 50 votes against it in 
the Commons and 13 in the Lords. 

The best statement of the objections of this mainly, but by 
no means entirely, Tory minority, was given in a speech by 
Benjamin Disraeli on 8th F ‘ebruary, 1841, when the appointment 
of the Poor Law Commission came up for renewal. Once again 
Sir Robert Peel and the official conservatives were with the 
Whig Government. Once again there was a minority of 54, not 
counting the two tellers, one of whom was Disraeli. “They have 
destroyed the parochial constitution of England for a mere 
sordid consideration and they are placed in the miserable 
condition of not having attained their object. . . . To suppose 
for a moment that in a highly civilized country the poor popu- 
lation can be controlled and managed by shutting them up in 
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prisons, is to suppose that which is contrary to every principle of 
humane society. It is impossible to immure a class of people in a 
single building without adopting a system of discipline which is 
attended by every circumstance of disgrace. . . . The next great 
feature of the new law is the establishment of a superior central 
and supervizing authority. . . . There does not appear to be the 
slightest reason why the controlling power shall not be local, as 
well as central, why it shall not be seated in the chief city of 
the district or in the county town, or why the noble lord has 
departed so widely from those principles of self-government 
to which he professes some partiality. . . . It is to the distance of 
this superior authority that I ascribe the absence of that softening 
and remedial practice of the law, the absence of which is very 
generally regretted. . . . I am strongly of opinion that the 
legislature, when it establishes a centralization of authority, shall 
always be anxious to confine it to subjects of a purely material 
character. As regards such subjects as the education of the people 
in a country like England, where sectarian views exist to so wide 
an extent, or the support of a pauper population in a country 
where the labouring classes depend so intimately and by so 
many ties upon those who are superior to them, the legislature 
ought to be most jealous of any centralization of authority.” 

Here there are four main points (1) the break-up of the paroch- 
ial organization; (2) the “nationalization” of poor relief with 
its consequences of bureaucracy and inflexibility; (3) the in- 
humanity and inadaptability of indoor relief and the workhouse 
system; (4) the severing and denial of the reciprocal duties of one 
class to another and of the personal and voluntary elements in 
charity. It is interesting, too, that education and poor relief are 
mentioned in one breath, and the “religious question” alluded to. 
Religion indeed entered into the Tory attitude to the Poor Law as 
well as to education. This came out more clearly in the writings 
of a different type of Tory from Disraeli. In Chartism (1840) 
and Past and Present (1844) Carlyle denounced the Poor Law as 
founded on the half-truth of a view of society which excluded 
God. “How, with our gross atheism, we hear it (labour) not to 
be the voice of God to us, but regard it merely as a voice of 
earthly profit-and-loss and coldly see the all-conquering valiant 
Sons of Toil sit enchanted by the million in their Poor Law 
Bastille as if this were nature’s law.” 

There was no doubt much to criticize and even to parody in 
the attitude of these conservative minorities to the Poor Law and 
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the social services. If we ask Carlyle, What then does he recom- 
mend, were he himself the Home Secretary? he eludes us in cloud 
and mysticism. At the Young England end, there was a great 
deal too much of Ye Good Olde ‘Tyme. Typical is this of Lord 
John Manners from 1842: “Let us show the people, by adding 
to their comforts and pleasures in the only legitimate way a 
legislature can do, viz, by voting money to build public baths, 
to keep up or rather to restore public games, to form public 
walks, that we are their real friends. Let us give back the Church 
Holy Days, open the churches and cathedrals to them and let our 
men of power, in their individual capacities, assume a more 
personal and consequently a more kind intercourse with those 
below them. In a word, let society take a more feudal appearance 
than it presents now.” Disraeli of course saw deeper and further, 
and was not above caricaturing this sort of thing, albeit kindly, 
in his trilogy of the 1840’s. Nevertheless, it is the enemies 
of the 1834 Act rather than its authors who are in the true 
direct line of ancestry of the zoth century social services. 

The generation which debated the Poor Law Amendment Act 
1834 had passed away before Arthur Balfour introduced the 
Education Bill of 1902. This, however, followed very closely 
the lines of Gorst’s Bill of 1896, and its threads ran back to the 
great debates on the Education Act of 1870 and beyond. If 
ever a party immolated itself for the sake of a single measure, 
it was the Conservative Party in the Education Act of 1902, 
which not only antagonized large bodies of what we have learnt 
to call “floating voters,” but threatened to cause the split 
between Chamberlain and Balfour which developed on the eve of 
the next general election. 

Read in the light of future events and the present state of the 
law, the 1902 Act may seem uncontroversial enough; to contem- 
poraries it was anything but that. Its great features were the 
transfer of responsibility for state education from school boards 
to the new local authorities, with a considerable decentralization 
from the central government to those authorities; and what 
amounted to a substantial strengthening of the position of the 
voluntary, i.e. denominational schools. Here were two character- 
istic notes: distrust of centralization and a religious bias. The 
Opposition were not particularly friendly to enlarged responsi- 
bilities for the county councils, which the conservatives had 
called into existence fourteen years before. But of course it was 
on the religious question that the controversy centred. 
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The non-conformists and the secularists had confidently 
expected that the church schools would disappear as improved 
standards and requirements increased their costliness. The con- 
servatives, by charging the maintenance of such schools upon the 
public, opened the prospect of their indefinite survival. The fact 
that the public was to bear the burden locally through rates, 
instead of centrally through taxes as heretofore, rendered this 
policy all the: more obnoxious to their opponents. In 1902, 
however, the conservatives did not go so far as in 1896, when 
they had proposed to abolish the famous “Cowper-Temple” 
clause of 1870 and permit denominational instruction in state 
schools. Thus the voluntary schools, which had provided the 
great majority of instruction during the 19th century, were 
deliberately built into the fabric of zoth century education, side 
by side with the newer, undenominational state schools. Here 
was a third characteristic trait: the dislike of scrapping existing 
machinery because of its incompleteness rather than embodying 
it, even at the cost of patchwork or inconsistency, along with 
other elements in a more comprehensive system. 

However much else in the 1902 Act, such as the provision of 
state secondary education, was inevitable in the course of things, 
the Conservative Party would not have impaled itself on the 
characteristic provisions of that Act, if it had not been compelled 
to do so by its very nature. The question of disestablishment, 
which it must be remembered was then approaching its acute 
phase, coloured every political move in regard to education. 
Today those hues have faded; but Mr. Butler is found pursuing 
the same objects in 1944—aye, and Miss Horsbrugh in 1953. In 
his famous definition of “Tory democracy’ at Birmingham in 
1884, the present prime minister’s father could include the 
following passage: “I see in the Church of England a centre and 
a source and a guide of charitable effort, mitigating by its 
mendicant importunity the violence of human misery . . . and 
I urge upon you not to throw that source of charity upon the 
haphazard almsgiving of a busy and selfish world. I view the 
Church of England eagerly co-operating in the work of national 
education, not only benefiting your children but saving your 
pockets .. . and I warn you against hindering the diffusion of 
knowledge inspired by religion amongst those who will have de- 
volved upon them the responsibility for the government of this 
wide Empire.” The last sentence (it will be noted) is the conser- 
vative version of Lowe’s ‘educating our masters’. The whole 
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passage illustrates the near alliance between religion and the 
social services which existed in many conservative minds. 

In the height of the constitutional crises which followed 
his budget of 1909, Lloyd George—on 4th May 1911—intro- 
duced the National Insurance Bill which created a system of 
compulsory state aided insurance against sickness and unemploy- 
ment. His long speech explaining the Bill was followed by 
Austen Chamberlain, who assured the conservatives’ arch-enemy 
“of a warm and cordial welcome on this occasion, because he 
came to set the foundation stone of a work which every party 
desires to see carried to a successful conclusion.”” More than that, 
Austen Chamberlain assured the Chancellor of his own party’s 
“desire to be allowed to co-operate with him.” 

This halycon weather did not continue. The bill did not reach 
the Lords until 11th December; and the Lords by that time were 
in no mood to choose this as one of the measures on which to 
make experiment of the new Parliament Act. But the Conser- 
vative Party as represented in that House—and widely in the 
country—would by then have thrown it out if they durst. The 
following counts against it may be collected from the speech 
made on that occasion by the Marquis of Lansdowne, though he 
expressed himself as “committed to the principle of the bill” and 
believed that “if the fortunes of political war were to bring 
about a change of position in the two parties, we ourselves 
should probably be found ready to deal with this great question”: 
(1) the stupendous dimensions of the taxation involved, amount- 
ing to as much as £40 millions by 1932; (2) the elimination of a 
large number of the friendly societies; (3) the view that the 
bill meant “the death of voluntary hospitals”; (4) the placing of 
the medical profession at the mercy of the health committees and 
insurance commissioners; (5) the effect of the contributions on 
wages, exports and the cost of living; (6) the substitution of 
state ‘inquisition’ into the private affairs of insured persons in 
place of the supervision of the friendly societies; (7) “the 
immense army of officials that will be necessary in order to 
superintend the working of this machinery”; (8) the enormous 
powers of the insurance commissioners, “especially under the 
regulations to be made under the Act. 

Beneath the outward differences of phraseology, there is 
an extraordinary underlying similarity between these objections 
and those which had been urged against the Poor Law Reform 
Bill 80 years before. The common ground may be defined 
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broadly as the defence of institutions which are local and 
autonomous and the hatred of bureaucracy and centralization. 
Added to these, as a new factor, is the economic doubt whether 
the direct and indirect cost may not be disproportionate to the 
national resources as a whole, and the disinclination to undertake 
responsibilities of which the burden will automatically grow 
without foreseeable limit. 

The last phase of observed conservative behaviour in regard to 
the social services which falls to be considered is the party’s 
reaction to the “welfare state” legislation of the 1945-50 Labour 
Government, viz, the National Health Service, National Insur- 
ance and National Assistance Acts. Both the National Health 
Service and the national insurance scheme had reached a fair 
degree of elaboration under the war-time Coalition Government 
and therefore although important, in some cases decisive, 
alterations in the plans were made by their labour successors, the 
opposition front bench of 1945-50 was peculiarly inhibited in 
criticizing these measures and confronting them with an altern- 
ative theory of the social services. Thus, while the characteristic 
criticisms were voiced again—the friendly societies ought not to 
have been destroyed, the medical profession was being turned 
into a state service, the hospital service was being severed from 
local government, the finances of the insurance scheme entailed 
a great burden on the next generation—it is rather to the 
utterances of the younger generation in the Conservative Party 
that we must turn to find a coherent rethinking of the conser- 
vative position on the social services. 

This rethinking was partly conditioned by a difference 
between the modern socialist and the old liberal view of the 
social services. To the modern socialist the equalizing effect of 
social services supported by high taxation afforded a moral 
and political justification which took the place of humanitarian- 
ism and the non-conformist conscience. For example, Mr. Roy 
Jenkins in New Fabian Essays (1952), after noting that “the 
recent move towards equality can be largely accounted for . . . by 
the use of heavy taxation upon the rich to finance a gradually 
extended structure of social services’, recognized with regret 
that “any further extensions in the social services which take 
place (defining an extension as an increase in the percentage of 
the national income devoted to the service) are unlikely to be 
redistributive in any broad class sense.” Accordingly in recent 
Conservative thought about the social services, we find added to 
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the old motifs a new one, which protests against the concept of 
the social services as an equalizing force and which traces to that 
use of the social services many of the defects arising in the post- 
war “welfare state”’. 

To this concept the modern Conservative Party opposed 
that of a generous and, if possible, rising minimum standard, in 
all the basic needs of life, guaranteed by the community to all 
individuals and families. In this formulation several terms are of 
critical importance. The “community” is not necessarily the 
state: it may be for the state to co-ordinate, to complete, or even 
to do the lion’s share, but wherever possible the contribution of 
local responsibility and initiative is jealously guarded and 
individual beneficence is not regarded as having played out its 
role. Secondly, the emphasis is upon minimum—not in the sense 
of least possible, but as the opposite to average or uniform: the 
social services are not to be a levelling instrument. Finally, they 
apply only to the main essentials of decent life: it must remain for 
the less essential and the infinite range of varying standards to be 
pursued by individuals and families according to their in- 
clinations and abilities. 

The pamphlet One Nation (1950)—easily the most important 
pronouncement of the Conservative Party on the social services 
since the war—was an essay upon this theme. It argued that 
because the Labour Government had sought in health, in 
insurance, in education, in housing to supply through the social 
services an average standard for all, it had thereby in practice 
failed to meet the requirements of those in greatest need. The 
health service, by attempting everything at once, had starved 
some of the most essential branches like dental health and 
mental treatment; by building council houses only, the nation 
had obtained fewer houses altogether; by endeavouring to 
eliminate differences of educational opportunity, the state was 
threatening the standards of the ablest; the changing age struc- 
ture of the population had been too little regarded in the planning 
of national insurance. The machinery of the welfare state was not 
helping the weak by its repression of the opportunities and 
independence of the strong. 

It was a logical development of the idea of the minimum 
standard that two of the authors of One Nation, in Needs and 
Means (1952), posed and attempted to answer the question: how, 
if the social services were designed to meet need, was that need 
ptoperly to be ascertained; and they arrived incidentally at the 
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conclusion that in the post-war period of inflation the new 
social services had in point of fact never met the requirements of 
the poorest. 

The expression “welfare state’, which has been used above 
in relation to the post-war form of the social services, would, 
correctly speaking, be repudiated by the Conservative Party, 
though it might frequently be found in use. Attention through 
the social services to the needs and standard of life of all members 
of the community is regarded by the Conservative Party as 
something which ought to flow from the nature and organisation 
of the community itself. The state in fact is not a machine 
constructed to produce welfare—as the expression “welfare 
state” implies—but an organism, which, if it is sound and 
healthy, will assure the well-being of its members. This sense of 
the relationship and proportion of the social services to the 
capabilities and prosperity of the nation as a whole underlies the 
characteristic conservative concern with the financing of the 
social services. The limit of what the nation can afford to 
redistribute through these services, though never capable of being 
precisely defined, is the final expression of that due relationship 
and proportion. 

Thus a glimpse has been attempted into four epochs: Young 
England criticizing the 1834 Poor Law, the conservatives 
impaling themselves on the 1902 Education Act, the Lords 
critical of Lloyd George and his Insurance Bill, the Tory Party 
taking stock of labour’s “welfare state” in 1950. It is astonishing 
in retrospect how much the four have in common. The visage is 
that of the same personality, unmistakable and fundamentally 
unchanging in its main features. And how should it be otherwise, 
seeing that conservatism, toryism or call it what you will, is a 
settled view of the nature of human society in general and our 
own society in particular, which each succeeding generation does 
but re-express? 





A CONSERVATIVE VIEW OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH 


By Jut1AN Amery, M.P.* 


BriTAIN belongs to three worlds—‘‘three majestic circles” 
—as Mr. Churchill has described them. She is the leading power 
in the Commonwealth. She has a special relationship with 
the United States. She is a European nation. The main task 
therefore of British statesmanship in the field of external policy is 
to order the priorities, to reconcile the differences and to combine 
the advantages to which this triple character gives rise. 

The foundations of the British Empire were laid in the reign 
of the first Elizabeth. Our overseas possessions, however, were 
long regarded as valuable appendages of the island kingdom, 
rather than as integral parts of a worldwide imperial system. It 
was the genius of Disraeli and Joseph Chamberlain that they 
recognized the need to think imperially rather than nationally; 
that they saw in the empire, not just a sphere of interest, but the 
ground plan on which all British policies should be founded. The 
course of events has slowly converted British opinion to their 
conception. Modern means of communications have made it 
possible to bring the resources of the Commonwealth and 
Empire to bear rapidly at any point on the globe. Meanwhile, the 
relative decline of the United Kingdom among the powers has 
made a close combination with the rest of the Commonwealth the 
only means whereby we can maintain something of our position 
in the world. Britain, the island, could never have survived the 
storms of the last two wars. With the Commonwealth and 
Empire, however, Britain still counts as a great power in a world 
where the standards of power are set by the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

The economic development has been very similar. In the 19th 
century, when Britain stood in the van of the industrial revo- 
lution, she had assured access to the raw materials and markets of 
the world. There were no frontiers then to her economic empire. 
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Rhodesias, Mauritius, Kenya and Malta as a member of the Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association delegation. Has also travelled extensively in the U.S., Canada, Europe and the 
Middle East. Author of Vol 4 of the life of Joseph Chamberlain, etc. 
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But as the winds of competition beat more fiercely upon us, as 
other countries adopted protectionist policies and grew in 
strength, so we were led increasingly to identify our economic 
with our political empire. The process was fostered by many 
considerations. We could rely on the co-operation of our 
Commonwealth and colonial partners in time of war. There was 
long standing mutual confidence between us. Above all, the 
existence of long term common interests, transcending the 
economic sphere, often helped to overcome short term difficulties 
of a purely financial character. The Commonwealth may never 
become a self-sufficient economic unit, but in a world divided by 
Soviet armed force and dominated by the immense economic 
power of the United States, it has provided a firm foundation 
for the livelihood of all its peoples and not least of the 50,000,000 
living in the United Kingdom. 

As the sheet anchor of Britain’s economic strength, the 
Commonwealth has played a great part in preserving her social 
unity. The Commonwealth has been to the British economy 
what “the frontier” has been to the American. Imperial develop- 
ment has not only benefited the territory where the development 
has taken place or the company undertaking the enterprise. The 
whole British nation has shared in the profit. A part of it has 
been reinvested in the United Kingdom and has thus provided 
employment for the British people. Another part has gone 
through taxation into the revenue and has thus returned to the 
people in social services or other benefits. Imperial development 
has thus helped to reconcile or, at least, to soften the natural 
conflict of interests between the different social groups in the 
country. 

No less important, it has provided an invaluable outlet for 
individual energies which might otherwise have been frustrated 
or turned to destructive purpose. For a hundred years and more, 
some of the ablest of Britain’s working class population have 
migrated to the Commonwealth in search of new opportunity. 
But for this outlet, they might well have been driven into extreme 
courses. In much the same way, the younger sons of impover- 
ished land owning and middle class families, the very element 
which might have developed fascist tendencies especially in the 
climate of the socialist government of 1945, have found in the 
Commonwealth the opportunities for action and adventure 
which seemed closed to them at home. The Commonwealth in 
fact has served as an economic foundation for Britain’s social 
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stability and as a safety valve against extremist tendencies. 

No community can prosper unless it is inspired by faith in 
itself and a sense of purpose. It is, indeed, in the ideological 
sphere that the British people have come to ‘identify themselves 
most completely with the Commonwealth. The imperial achieve- 
ment remains for most Englishmen the supreme justification of 
their nation in their own eyes and before the world. To maintain 
and extend that achievement provides a natural sense of purpose 
and a vision which constitutes the nearest thing to a “mystique” 
in contemporary English political life. 


* * ca 


The power, the livelihood, the social unity and even the 
moral strength of the British people depend upon the existence 
of the Commonwealth. If this assertion be true, it raises a 
question. What are a pees of the Commonwealth surviv- 
ing as an independent force in the world? Before attempting to 
answer it, we must consider for a moment the present structure 
of the Commonwealth and the lines along which it is developing. 
This we may do under four main heads: defence, economic, 
political, and ideological. 


Defence 


Traditionally, Britain was expected to undertake the defence of 
the whole Commonwealth and Empire. With one important 
exception, she could count on no forces, other than local militia, 
to assist her in her task. The exception was the Indian army. ‘Two 
things have transformed this old conception of imperial defence. 
First, the Indian army is no longer at the orders of Whitehall. 
Britain, thus, has no major strategic reserve in the area of the 
Indian Ocean. Second, the scale of operations and the global 
character of modern wars make it impossible for Britain to 
undertake the defence of the whole Commonwealth and Empire 
by herself alone. The global conception of imperial defence has 
thus given way to a regional conception in which certain 
Commonwealth countries join with other friendly nations to 
safeguard the regions in which they are particularly interested. 
Thus Britain and Canada have joined with the other N.A.T.O. 
powers to ensure the defence of Europe and hence of the con- 
tinental approaches to the United Kingdom. Arctic defence has 
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been left to Canada and the United States. In the Pacific, Australia 
and New Zealand have joined with the United States to guard 
against a revival of Japanese aggression. South Africa, Australia 
and New Zealand have arrangements to contribute with the 
United Kingdom to the defence of the Middle East. 

Despite this regional conception, there remains an unwritten 
understanding that, in an emergency, Britain will come to the 
support of other members of the Commonwealth with such 
forces as she can spare at the time. To do this she has to under- 
take, beyond the defence of the island and of the crown colonies, 
the maintenance of the main lines of imperial communications 
and the creation of some central reserve to bring to bear at any 
threatened point. 

Let us first consider the defence of the main lines of imperial 
communication. 

Seen from London, the most vital of these are the Atlantic 
approaches to Britain itself. On their security depends all 
communication not only with the rest of the Commonwealth but 
with most of the outside world. Without them Britain can 
neither live nor produce. The importance of these approaches 
readily explains the vehemence with which Mr. Churchill 
opposed the appointment of an American admiral as supreme 
commander in the Atlantic and his ultimately successful insist- 
ence that the command of the Western approaches at least, if not 
of the whole ocean, must be reserved for Britain. 

Looking south from Britain, the West African colonies appear 
as indispensable bases on the sea and air routes to the Union of 
South Africa. The political future of the West African colonies is 
uncertain. But, whatever form it may take, it will be essential for 
the United Kingdom, by treaty or otherwise, to have at least one 
good air and naval base in West Africa. 

The main artery of imperial communications is the line of the 
Mediterranean continuing through the Middle East to the 
Indian Ocean. Along or above it run the shortest sea and air 
routes linking the Atlantic sector of the Commonwealth (United 
Kingdom, Canada, West Indies, West Africa) with the still 
greater sector which lies in a vast semi-circle round the Indian 
Ocean (New Zealand, Australia, Malaya, India, Ceylon, Pakistan, 
Iraq and the Persian Gulf protectorates, Aden, East Africa, 
Central Africa and South Africa). 

The Mediterranean-Middle East route is guarded by the fort- 
resses of Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, the Suez Canal base, the Iraq 
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ait bases and Aden. It is often argued that this route will not be 
usable in time of war. In time of peace, however, or of cold war, it 
makes possible the rapid movement of troops from one threatened 
area to another. Even in time of real war, as the last war showed, 
it can be used in emergency. Its guardian fortresses, moreover, 
can be of the greatest military value. It is hard to imagine how 
we could have undertaken the landing in North-west Africa 
in 1942 without the use of Gibraltar or the interruption of 
Rommel’s supply lines without the use of Malta. 

More important, however, than keeping open the whole 
length of the Mediterranean-Middle East route, is the mainten- 
ance of the Suez Canal base. Here is the keystone of the structure 
of imperial defence. The Suez Canal zone is the only area in 
the whole Middle East which meets all the requirements of a 
major strategic base. It is too far from the threatened northern 
frontiers to be easily overrun. lt affords the necessary combina- 
tion of ports, air fields, road and rail communications, water, 
power, labour and food. It is so situated, moreover, that it can 
serve, not only for the defence of the Middle East with its vital 
oil reserves, but as a place d’armes from which to maintain order 
in North-east Africa, or to reinforce our associates both in the 
Indian Ocean area and in the eastern Mediterranean. Britain can 
only sustain the Commonwealth countries in the Indian Ocean 
area if she is a power in the Middle East. And now, even more 
than in the past, her power in that region can only be based on the 
Suez Canal zone. For Britain to evacuate the Canal base would be 
to snap the most vital link in the whole chain of Commonwealth 
defence. The route to safety for Australia and New Zealand 
would then lie not through the Suez but the Panama Canal. 

It has been suggested that Britain might share her responsi- 
bilities in the Canal zone with other powers under some inter- 
national defence organisation similar to the N.A.T.O. If such a 
development made it easier for Egypt to accept the permanent 
presence of our troops in the Canal base, it would deserve serious 
consideration. Even then, our special interests in the area’ would 
require us to play the leading part in such an organisation, pro- 
viding British troops to man the key positions and maintaining 
the supreme command in our own hands. 

For many of our allies, certainly for the Americans, the prob- 
lem of Middle Eastern defence is mainly one of preventing Soviet 
infiltration or irruption into the area. For Britain, however, this 
is only one aspect of the problem. We have a permanent interest 
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which existed before the danger of Soviet attack and will con- 
tinue after that danger has passed. This is to maintain control of 
the key point in our communications with the Commonwealth 
countries east of Suez. This interest is openly shared by Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa who have all agreed, in an 
emergency, to contribute to the defence of the Middle East. On 
the surface, the attitude of the Asian dominions seems rather 
different. They profess some sympathy with Egyptian nation- 
alism. Their interest in continued membership of the Common- 
wealth, however, could not fail to be greatly diminished if 
Britain were to abandon the one position from which she could 
come to their support. 

Across the Indian Ocean, Singapore stands as the main base 
from which British influence can be exercised in Malaya, with its 
indispensable supplies of tin and rubber, in the East ‘Indies and 
along the China coast. It is also an essential link in the air 
communications between the Middle East and the Indian Sub- 
continent on the one hand, and Australia and New Zealand on 
the other. To maintain that base inviolate is thus essential to the 
security of our communications with Australia, to the mainten- 
ance of our influence in South-east Asia and Hongkong, as well 
as to the protection of the Indian Ocean area against attack from 
China or Japan. 

The war in Korea, the threat to Hongkong, the rebellion in 
Malaya, the tension in the Middle East, the troubles in Kenya 
and the defence of Europe, have placed a great strain on Britain’s 
armed forces. We have raised the equivalent of some eleven 
divisions. But we have no active strategic reserve at home; nor 
can we any longer count on the great Indian reserve. Mobilisa- 
tion, indeed, would, after a time, provide reserve formations. 
An Empire, however, which cannot draw immediately on a 
reserve is, from a military point of view, in a very precarious 
position. How is this present weakness to be remedied? A part of 
the solution may be technical in character. Quite a small strategic 
reserve might serve our purposes provided there were sufhcient 
transport aircraft to oring it to bear at whatever point was 
threatened. Even then, we should probably still be short of 
manpower. The only large untapped source of manpower suit- 
able for military service would seem to be our African colonies. 
An African Army could never wholly take the place of the old 
Indian Army. It could never provide the number, nor for many 
years at least, the quality of the Indian troops. Nor could the 
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African colonies pay for the whole upkeep of their forces as 
India did. Over a period of years, however,—and it is in the long 
run that the strain of our present commitments will tell—an 
African army designed for service in the Middle East and South- 
east Asia could provide a valuable element of the much needed 
strategic reserve which the defence of that area requires. 


Economic 

If defence is the bone structure of the Commonwealth, its 
economy may be compared to the system of blood circulation. 
Traditionally, London has provided the bulk of the capital to 
finance Commonwealth investment. This investment has pro- 
duced the raw materials and foodstuffs required by the British 
people and British industry. It has also provided, in the Common- 
wealth, a growing market for British industry, which has thus 
been enabled to form fresh capital for fresh investment in the 
Commonwealth field. 

This conception of the Commonwealth economy has been 
greatly modified by the course of events. The dominions, and 
indeed, the colonies, have grown to a point where Britain can 
no longer provide all their capital requirements. Commonwealth 
production of raw materials, moreover, now exceeds, in many 
lines, Britain’s power of consumption. As a result, the different 
Commonwealth countries are tending to look outwards, and 
more particularly to the United States, for additional finance 
and markets. 

In the face of this natural tendency and of growing American, 
German and Japanese competition, Britain will have a hard fight 
to remain the economic centre of the Commonwealth. Her 
prospects of success, however, are by no means forlorn. In spite 
of all changes, Britain remains and, in the foreseeable future, will 
remain, the foremost investor in the Commonwealth and its 
largest market. 

Before the war, when food and raw material prices were low, 
the overseas members of the Commonwealth sought an assured 
market in the United Kingdom. They offered, in return, a simi- 
larly assured market to the British exporter. The policy of 
reciprocal imperial —— was finally adopted at the 
Ottawa conference of 1932. The high hopes that had been set 
upon this policy were justified by all of its results. Inter-Com- 
monwealth trade increased rapidly. So did Commonwealth trade 
with the rest of the world. The British countries were in fact, the 
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first to recover from the great slump. Since the war, however, 
the American attempt to make the world safe for American 
exports, has led to a whittling down of the preferential system. 
In a succession of international agreements, the Commonwealth 
countries have bound themselves not to increase existing pre- 
ferences, nor to introduce new ones. The Commonwealth pro- 
ducers have not seriously opposed these limitations on their 
economic freedom. Food and raw material prices have been 
high and, though sometimes haunted by memories of pre-war 
years, they have been confident of finding a market for their 
goods. Many of them, moreover, have preferred the security 
of long term contracts, to the more liberal but also riskier method 
of tariff preferences. The general change in the terms of trade, 
however, has made the limitation on preferences more serious 
for Britain. While the sellers’ market lasted, we had little cause for 
concern. With the growth of foreign competition, however, we 
are beginning to feel the draught. Last year, for instance, 
British textiles had to yield first place in the colonial market to 
their Japanese competitors. 

At the recent Commonwealth conference, the British Govern- 
ment proposed what was, in effect, an extension of the Ottawa 
system. They failed, to carry a majority of the conference with 
them. This was due, among other reasons, to the reluctance of 
the Commonwealth leaders to take any step which might cause 
offence in Washington, at any rate until the possibilities of 
obtaining American capital had been more fully explored. 
It may be that negotiations with the new United States 
administration will disappoint Commonwealth hopes of bal- 
ancing the sterling area’s “dollar gap” with increased American 
investment and a new Washington loan. If so, the dominions 
may presently reconsider their attitude to an extension of the 
Ottawa system and other means of giving priority to inter- 
Commonwealth trade and investment. 

Meanwhile, the economic unity of the Commonwealth and 
the high level of inter-Commonwealth trade is sustained by the 
sterling system. The sterling area, today, is the world’s broadest 
zone of multilateral trade. Many of its ‘benefits, moreover, are 
extended to continental Europe through the E.P.U. In a world of 
inconvertible currencies, the sterling system has brought great 
advantages to its members particularly by encouraging them to 
trade with each other. The overseas members of the Common- 
wealth have tended to buy most of their consumer and capital 
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imports from Britain. In return, Britain and the colonies have 
made available to them more dollars and other hard currency 
than they themselves could have earned. 


Politics 

The relative decline of the Commonwealth, as a world power, 
has led many observers to believe that it has also become less 
united. This is to overlook two developments of capital import- 
ance. In the first place, the overseas countries of the Common- 
wealth have developed so rapidly in the past twenty years that 
their co-operation with Britain and with one another has become 
not less but more effective than in the past. They are now in a 
position to give each other really useful help in peace or war. In 
the second, the processes of consultation and co-operation have 
been greatly extended and strengthened. The operation of the 
sterling area, joint planning for defence and consultation in 
foreign policy, have reached a level never previously envisaged. 
No centralized machinery, indeed, has been set up; but, with the 
advent of air travel, conferences between ministers and civil 
servants have become almost a matter of routine. To say this, is 
not to deny that the Commonwealth is subjected to greater 
strains and stresses than ever before. It is, however, to assert 
that those stresses have also tended to brace the bonds of unity. 

Recent developments in the Commonwealth have raised 
interesting constitutional issues. One of these concerns the 
position of the Crown. India has become a fully sovereign mem- 
ber of the Commonwealth. She has been allowed to do so, 
however, as a republic, acknowledging the British sovereign 
only as “Head of the Commonwealth”. This constitutes an 
important precedent; and other dominions, particularly the Asian 
dominions, may feel encouraged to follow it. The direct link 
with the Crown, however, is likely to be preserved in those 
dominions, at least, where the British racial element is sub- 
stantial. Only in South Africa is the position in doubt. 

Many observers have feared that the Indian precedent would 
seriously weaken the unity of the Commonwealth. It is, however, 
possible that the new formula will open the door to a renewed 
expansion of the Commonwealth system, rather than to its 
disintegration. In a world where the standard of power is set by 
the Soviet Union and the United States, many small countries 
are looking for some association of nations through which they 
can preserve their independence. In the past, the obligation to 
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accept the British Crown might have seemed an insuperable 
obstacle to countries which otherwise might have wished to 
join the Commonwealth. Under the new formula, this objection 
would no longer apply. There is, however, another side to the 
medal. The admission of the three Asian Dominions to full 
membership of the Commonwealth raises a question. On what 
terms can other countries, whether foreign countries or evolving 
Crown colonies, become full members of the Commonwealth? 
Dr. Malan has claimed that new members can henceforward only 
be admitted to the Commonwealth with the unanimous consent 
of its existing members. This claim seems to have been accepted. 
But, while it may prevent Britain from enlarging the circle of the 
Commonwealth by her own decision, it cannot prevent her from 
conferring dominion status in relation to herself on any colony or, 
indeed, on any other country. It is thus, theoretically possible 
that Britain might become the centre of two or more common- 
wealths. 


Ideolog y 


have considered the strategic, economic and _ political 
anatomy of the Commonwealth. But how far is there life in the 
body? In Britain and to the English element in the older domin- 
ions, the Commonwealth connection is a very positive force. To 


the Australian or New Zealander, England is still “home”. To 
the English South African, it is the guarantee against absorption 
by the Dutch. To the English Canadian, the link with England 
has behind it the tradition of the united empire loyalists. 
Among the non-English elements in the Commonwealth, the 
link with Britain has a more negative value. It is, however, 
scarcely less potent. To many Dutch South Africans, it offers 
the vision of a greater South Africa, extending through the 
Rhodesias and East Africa to the Abyssinian border. To French 
and, indeed, to many English Canadians, it is an alternative to 
absorption by the U.S.A. To the Asian dominions, it represents 
not merely an important cultural link with the west, but also the 
economic and military means of steering a middle course between 
the growing pressures of the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Nowhere, perhaps, is the sense of the Commonwealth stronger 
than in Britain itself. Canvass any constituency; you will not find 
a street, hardly a family, which has not some link, however 
indirect, with the Commonwealth overseas. One relative has 
served in the Indian army, another in the Middle East or the 
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merchant navy, while yet another has settled overseas or has 
active business connections with the Commonwealth. Active 
interest in Commonwealth affairs may be slight but the sense of 
belonging and the bonds of sentiment and tradition are very real. 


* * * 


The greatest threat to the continued existence of the Common- 
wealth and, at the same time, the greatest stimulus to its closer 
unity, springs from the rise in world affairs ot the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Both tend, in their different ways, to exer- 
cise a centrifugal attraction on different elements in the Common- 
wealth. 

It is sometimes argued that the “cold war’ is essentially a 
struggle between the Soviets and the U.S.A. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. A glance at the map is enough to show 
that, at almost every point of the compass, Soviet expansion 
threatens British interests before it threatens those of the United 
States. The sovietization of Eastern Europe has brought Russian 
air bases within reach of Britain and of her vital interests in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Soviet expansion into Persia would 
threaten our position in the Middle East and our fellow members 
of the Commonwealth in Pakistan. The Chinese occupation of 
Tibet hangs, like a sword of Damocles, over India. In South- 
east Asia, our interests in Malaya and Burma, like those of-France 
in Indo- China, are the first to be affected by Soviet irruption. In 
China itself, British investments now in Communist hands are 
ten times as valuable as those of the United States, while Hong- 
kong stands almost a hostage to fortune. Beyond all this, the 
ferment of communism constitutes a greater danger to Britain’s 
colonial empire, in an age of colonial nationalism, than it 
ever could to the United States. In these circumstances, there 
can be no question of neutralism for the Commonwealth. The 
Asian dominions, torn by the Kashmir conflict and conscious of 
their military weakness, may still hesitate to declare their hand. 
Broadly speaking, however, the influence of the Commonwealth 
can only be cast in favour of the cause of freedom. 

To defend their ideals and interests, the Commonwealth 
countries must work as allies of the United States. In the long 
run, however, the American alliance may do as much as the 
Soviet menace to draw the Commonwealth closer together. The 
old fear of Whitehall, has become a fear of Washington and of 
Wall Street. American investment is needed. American exports 
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are in demand. But American economic influence has alarmed 
national sentiment among the Commonwealth nations. The 
Pacific pact concluded by the United States with Australia and 
New Zealand, has done much to arouse suspicions of United 
States policy, not only in Britain, but in Australasia as well. So 
has the American attitude to our interests in the Middle East, 
whether at Abadan or in the Suez Canal. These things do not only 
cast a shadow between Britain and the United States. They are 
carefully watched in the Commonwealth overseas. There is a 
growing determination among its members that the defence of 
the free world should not transform the British Commonwealth 
into an American empire. 


* * * 


Weaker than the United States or the Soviet Union, the 
Commonwealth stands, nevertheless, as a world power. But 
to survive the pressures of the next few years, it needs to 
broaden its base both militarily and economically. How is this 
to be done? It is a good principle i in times of weakness, to look 
around for comrades in misfortune. The nations of continental 
Western Europe stand in much the same position as we do our- 
selves. The Soviet danger presses upon them. France, Belgium 
and Holland have far-flung interests in Africa and the East. To 
a greater or lesser extent, all are victims, as we are, of the dollar 
gap. Here is a group of nations which could provide new markets 
for Commonwealth food and raw material producers and which 
could help to supply some part, at least, of the Commonwealth’s 
investment needs. How could these two systems—Europe and 
the Commonwealth—be brought together? How could we call in 
the old world to redress the balance of the new? 

Mr. Churchill was the first statesman of the front rank to call 
for a United Europe. His pronouncements on this subject, at 
Zurich, at the Hague, and at Strasbourg, suggest that he envis- 
aged Britain as an essential part of any European union. The 
Labour Government of the day, however, failed to grasp his 
vision. They dragged their feet in the movement towards 
European unity. As a result, the leaders of continental Europe 
went ahead without us and went ahead on federal lines. 

Britain cannot join a continental federation. The reasons for 
this are worth restating. The Commonwealth is not something 
static and achieved. It is still in the making and Britain’s first 
mission is to further its development. Now federation involves 
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closer ties than does the Commonwealth system. Britain cannot, 
therefore, subordinate herself to a European federal government 
without weakening her power to fulfil her mission in the 
Commonwealth. The Commonwealth proceeds by means of 
continuous consultation between its several members. Every day, 
hundreds of telegrams pass between the Commonwealth 
Relations Office and the governments of the dominions. These 
communications mostly bear upon defence, foreign trade and 
foreign policy. Yet those are the very subjects which would 
naturally be reserved to a European federal authority if one were 
instituted. For Britain, therefore, to surrender control over these 
sectors of her policy, would be to cut herself off from that daily 
consultation with other Commonwealth governments upon which 
the working of the Commonwealth system so largely depends. 

But federation is not the only form of constitutional associa- 
tion between states. We have ourselves devised another, the 
Commonwealth relationship. In many ways, indeed, the British 
Commonwealth may offer a more practicable model for linking 
the different states of Europe, with their famous and distinctive 
traditions, than does the American federation risen from the 
union of young and sparsely peopled British colonies. Britain 
cannot join a federation. But there is no reason why she should 
not join a united Europe organised upon Commonwealth or 
confederal lines, provided always that, for the purpose of her 
relations with Europe, Britain’s relations with her own Common- 
wealth were regarded as a domestic matter. 

How far would such a conception of European unity be 
acceptable to the continental states? The continental conception of 
democracy regards power as emanating from the people and 
proceeding by delegation upwards. This leads logically to a 
federal conclusion; and there is no doubt that most of the con- 
tinental leaders and particularly the governments of France, Ger- 
many and Italy, originally envisaged European unity in federal 
terms. The French and Benelux countries, moreover, saw in 
federation a means of preventing an independent revival of 
Germany. But the more the parliaments of the six countzies 
have studied the problem in the grain, the less acceptable it 
has become to their public opinion. Europe is already split 
in two by the iron curtain. “Little Europe” thus represents 
only half of a half of Europe; and within this half, at least 
half of public opinion is opposed to the Schuman-Monnet- 
Adenauer conception. It is still possible that, under American 
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pressure, the six-power community will take shape. The odds, 
however, are against it. And, even if it does come to light, it is as 
likely as not to be stillborn. Britairt may thus be given a second 
chance to take the lead in bringing about a wider European 
community, founded on Commonwealth lines—a community 
in which Britain would provide a natural element of balance 
against the danger of a German revival. 


* * * 


It is important that the conception of a British Commonwealth 
interlocking with a European community should not be regarded 
as a step towards the creation of a neutral third force. There can 
be no question of neutralism, seeing that it is British and Euro- 
pean interests which would be the first to be threatened by 
further Soviet expansion. What is needed, however, is that, within 
the free world, there should be, both economically and politically, 
an internal balance. It is only if such a balance exists, that we can 
help the United States carry the burdens they have assumed, 
instead of being ourselves a burden on them. It is only then that 
we can work with America, not as satellites, but as allies. 

The United States, Europe and the Commonwealth are faced 
with the global challenge of world communism. To meet it they 
must organize upon a global scale. They must stand together atall 
threatened points. The N.A.T.O. is a first step in this direction. 
It is not, as is sometimes thought, a rival conception to the 
Commonwealth or Europe. It is on an altogether different 
plane. It seeks to combine, in the North Atlantic region, the 
three main forces of the free world—the United States, Europe 
and the Commonwealth. The weakness of N.A.T.O. is that it is 
still purely regional. It excludes the greater part of the British 
Commonwealth—Australia, New Zealand, Malaya, India, Pakis- 
tan, Ceylon, East Africa and South Africa—as well as the Middle 
East, Indo-China and Indonesia, all intimately associated with 
European powers. What is needed is that N.A.T.O. should be 
expanded to cover the defence of the whole free world. Under 
such an expanded Atlantic community should come $.H.A.P.E. 
the projected Middle East defence command, the United Nations 
command in Korea, and a combined command in South East 
Asia. The United States, Europe and the Commonwealth should 
be represented in all of these commands. Together they should 
lead the free world. 





CONSERVATIVES AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 


By Henry Brooke, M.P., L.C.C.* 


For hundreds of years past, in this country, local people have 
been chosen or empowered to perform various local duties and 
and services. For 65 years it has been generally though not 
universally accepted that our system of local government should 
rest on a basis of popular election by way of the ballot-box. Those 
who first advocated that basis believed that it could be relied on 
to bring into positions of authority the individuals who were 
regarded by their fellow-citizens as the best qualified to represent 
them and act in their name. 

This is local democracy. It is very young, as English institu- 
tions go. We need not be afraid of modifying its form and 
outline. What we must not do is to weaken its spirit or strike 
at its heart. Whatever the other merits or demerits of British 
local government, it is one of the finest and firmest safeguards 
against the misuse of central power. The deeper the roots of 
the tradition that no minister of the Crown can dictate to a local 
housing authority whom it shall or shall not accept as tenant of a 
council house, or to a local education authority what shall or 
shall not be taught in one of its schools, the harder will it be for 
any despotic individual or political party to wield totalitarian 
power. 

This is the first, but not the only, reason why conservatives 
strive to uphold a system of local government that is truly local. 
We also trust the individual more than we trust the State; we 
dread the coldness of remote control. We like to see decisions 
reached by people who have had at least some chance to examine 
the question in detail on its merits, and have not merely been led 
to their conclusion by a general rule or conviction which, in 
practice, may be a bad guide in the particular case. 

The essential duty of an elected councillor is to serve his own 
neighbourhood well. ‘The local people have elected someone else 
to be their member of Parliament, to act for them in national 

* Member of Hampstead Borough Council since 1936. Member of London County 
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1938-45, and for Hampstead since 1950. 
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affairs. They elect their councillors to see that local affairs are 
run as they would wish, and if the councillors fail to speak up 
boldly for local needs and hopes, no one else can do it. The local 
case will go by default. 

This is where, in one’s experience, conservatives and socialists 
come to the parting of the ways. Conservatives have no interest 
in fixing upon the whole British nation a single political purpose 
or an identical attitude of mind. The thought horrifies us. We 
believe in the dispersal of powers and the interplay of varying 
ideas, and in no set formula for national greatness. The difference 
between the parties is that, as Let us Face the Future stated 
decisively eight years ago, “the Labour Party is a socialist party, 
and proud of it; its ultimate purpose at home is the establishment 
of the socialist commonwealth of Great Britain”. Fundamentally 
that is how it comes about that the labour councillor tends to 
fix his eye on national purposes and policies, the conservative 
councillor on what the local situation demands. 

A personal reminiscence will illustrate this. A certain borough 
council which had run its own electricity undertaking with 
efficiency and was able to fix unusually low charges for light and 
power was called on to express its view of the proposal of the 
1945-50 Labour Government to nationalize electricity. The 
i‘abour members moved that the council should support nation- 
alization, despite the facts that it was bound to result in a levelling 
up of the favourable local charges, and that they claimed to be 
the champions on the council of those who had the smallest 
margin to live on. The idea of the socialist commonwealth had 
to prevail over what was beyond all doubt the desire of the local 
community to keep its lighting and heating bills low. 

It is this loyalty of the labour councillor to the national 
measures of his political party, whatever from time to time they 
may be, which has led to his astonishing acquiescence in the 
stripping of so many functions from local authorities between 
1945 and 1950. Already in the years before 1939 there was evi- 
dence of yearning in his parliamentary party for a more unitary 
system, such as would ensure that policies decided upon by a labour 
cabinet would be universally implemented, and nowhere held up by 
elected local bodies asserting their right to decide for themselves 
how to conduct their administration. The grievous post-war 
development—grievous to all who set store by local autonomy 
and responsibility —was the lack of resistance offered by labour 
councillors to the inevitable centralising pull of the socialist state. 
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It was only the conservatives who cried out against all that local 
democracy was losing. “Nationalization” won hands down; even 
for “‘municipalization”’, as a possible ingredient in the socialist 
commonwealth, there wasno fight put up. The conservatives were 
the only councillors to protest with vigour and reasoning against 
the hospital service (for instance) being taken away from 
democratically elected bodies and handed over to ministerially- 
appointed regional hospital boards—a step right away from 
democracy and genuine local control. 

The whole conservative conception of local government rests 
on two practical beliefs, that the local people should have an 
untrammelled say in choosing who shall exercise local power, 
and that the men and women thus chosen should feel their 
primary responsibility to be towards those whom they are 
elected to represent. From this follows a further basic fact. They 
should regard themselves as trustees for the contributors of the 
money which it is their duty to spend. This means that they are 
to think of themselves as trustees for every householder, rich or 
poor, because all householders pay rates, and indeed also for 
every man and woman in their area, because in these days every- 
body is called on by way of taxes to pay towards the funds which 
reach the local authorities through the channel of Exchequer 
grants. 

It is not a bit easy for the ordinary councillor to grasp that he 
ought to be as careful when he is thinking whether to spend 
public money as he is when spending his own. All sorts of 
schemes will come before him. Most of them have some element 
of desirability. He may say to himself, “Is this an attractive pro- 
posal?”, and answer in the affirmative. But that is not enough. 
What he ought to be asking is, “Is this such an attractive proposal 
that the people of the neighbourhood will approve of my decid- 
ing that they are to put their hands into their pockets to pay for 
it?” That is what a sense of financial responsibility means, and for 
a conservative that question is the touchstone. Sometimes the 
answer will be “yes” and sometimes “no”. Whichever it is, the 
councillor must be prepared to defend and justify his own 
decision, and not imagine that he can shift the onus on to others. 

There is another common attitude nowadays towards spend- 
ing. It is that the opportunities should be seized for using the 
rate fund to further the redistribution of wealth. Wealth is 
unjustly divided, runs the argument: the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer does something to correct that: but if we spend 
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freely from the rates, that will fall heavily on the largest rate- 
payers, and so redistribution will be pushed another step. 
Moreover, as it is national policy to offset inequalities of wealth 
by differential taxation, local authorities ought to regard them- 
selves positively as agents of the central government in carrying 
that process farther, and for constant enlargement of their 
welfare services should not hesitate to make greater and greater 
demands on the Exchequer for grants out of national revenues. 
This view of the part which local authorities should play has, 
needless to say, no thread of connection with the original 
historical purpose of local government. It is an unsound view, 
conflicting with the principle that local government exists prim- 
arily for the more satisfactory administration of services and 
duties which can best be handled by the people who are literally 
on the spot. There are jobs to be done nationally and there are 
jobs to be done locally. A man who is both a councillor and an 
M.P. may properly urge different considerations in the two 
assemblies where he has the right to speak for the distinct bodies 
of electors whom it is his duty to represent. But if people start to 
speak and vote in the council chamber as though they were 
debating and deciding national questions in the House of 
Commons, just as much harm may be done to the proper 
balance of government as if members of Parliament in the House 
think they are only there to speak for the parish pump. 
Following the same line of argument, conservatives see local 
government as a valuable and essential instrument for doing 
necessary things which individual people in the neighbourhood, 
unless acting collectively, cannot well do for themselves. The 
council should take up just those duties—for the good of the 
place and its inhabitants—which otherwise will be left undone. 
It is not the business of the council to impose rates in order that 
it may do by compulsory levy what is already being satisfactorily 
done by voluntary organizations or private firms or individuals. 
Conservatives therefore regard it as the duty of a housing 
authority to help people to get homes for whom private enter- 
prise is not able to provide. We challenge the idea that there is 
virtue in the housing authority rendering it difficult for private 
enterprise to build and then stepping in to establish itself as the 
sole purveyor of houses. 
For the same reason a conservative council will not enter the 
field of municipal trading unless there is some clearly needed 
service which normal commercial enterprise is failing to provide. 
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Where a case of that sort arises, it may become the duty of the 
council to act. But the ordinary councillor has quite enough on 
his hands to run the necessary administrative services of the area. 
Administration and commerce are not one and the same thing, 
as many people have discovered to their cost. The fallacious 
argument that, because a public body is non-profit making, it will 
therefore provide goods and services more cheaply than a 
commercial concern which has the prospect of profit as a spur to 
efficiency, deceives nobody nowadays except the ignorant. 

A striking example of the difference of approach was to be seen 
in connection with the war-time restaurants which were in due 
course transferred to the ownership of local authorities in pur- 
suance of the Civic Restaurants Act, 1947. The largest number 
was in London, and the conservative opposition on the London 
County Council urged that the right policy for the council was 
to continue them in all places where a genuine need for good 
cheap meals existed which commercial caterers were, for whatever 
reason, failing to meet, and that the remainder of the restaurants 
should be progressively closed as being no longer necessary. The 
labour majority on the council, on the other hand, took the view 
that the existing restaurants should be looked on as the nucleus of 

a great municipal catering service to be built up throughout 
London. Because it would be non-profit making, it was imagined 
that the council would be able to challenge and outdo the ordinary 
commercial catering firms, which would discover to their chagrin 
that the public found better value in the L.C.C. restaurants and 
chose to transfer its custom to them. To cut a long story short, 
the conservative view proved correct. The new restaurants 
opened by the L.C.C. to compete with the established catering 
trade turned out costly failures. The municipal service had to 
have its losses met out of the rates, until it was ultimately 
decided to close down all but a handful of the L.C.C. restaurants 
—those which are managing to justify themselves by just paying 
their way. The conservative idea, of running a social service to 
meet a need where it could be proved to exist, was unhappily 
set aside in favour of a rash experiment which has proved once 
again that administration and not commerce is the forte of local 
authorities. 

This happens to be one of the all too rare cases where it has 
been possible to test how much a facility provided by a local 
authority was truly wanted. The public stayed away, the takings 
went down, and however enthusiastic the speeches in the council 
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chamber, they could not stop the accounts from showing a loss, 
A debit balance has at least the merit of forcing everyone to 
attend to realities. 

Constant talk goes on nowadays about altering local govern- 
ment boundaries, and re-allocating functions, and even creating 
new categories of local authority. All these are important, but 
they do not come first. The task which must take precedence over 
them all is to give local government once again a firm and in- 
telligible financial basis. Councils must not be so heavily depend- 
ent on Exchequer grants, linked with their volume of current 
expenditure, that constant supervision by Government depart- 
ments in the spending of the money is difficult to resist. Coun- 
cillors must again be made to feel—as in former days they certainly 
felt—the immediate impact of their own policy decisions upon 
the amount of the rate which each year they have to levy. 

Originally a council had to raise from the local people almost 
all the money that it desired to spend. The chain of responsibility 
was direct and inescapable. If the rates went up by fourpence, the 
public wanted to know the reason why, and they knew whom to 
ask. 

All that has changed. The rate which each council needs to 
levy will nowadays largely depend on a complicated system of 
Exchequer grants and equalization grants, which few but the 
treasurer can fully understand, still less explain. Extravagance 
may even earn a larger grant. Vigilant economy may produce no 
visible reward, for it may have its results wholly masked by the 
financial repercussions of some national decision over which the 
council had no power at all. It is so tempting in these circum- 
stances to slip into easygoing ways, and to turn aside from the 
effort and perhaps the unpopularity which a tight control over 
spending entails. Yet if administration goes slack it will be bad 
for everybody, and in the long run the whole system of local 
government will be discredited. 

In 1938-39 the local authorities of England and Wales 
collected {191 million in rates and received £139 million from 
the Exchequer, 42 per cent. of the total. In 1950-51 they collected 
£305 million in rates (inciuding payments in lieu of rates) and 
received £304 million from the Exchequer. For 1952-53 the 
Exchequer share is likely to have exceeded 50 per cent. of the 
national total, and in some areas certainly went above 75 per 
cent. In 1938-39 the average rate levied was 12/4 in the {1. In 
19§1-§2 it was 19/4, in 1952-53 it topped 20/-, and when the 
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average for 195 3-54 is known it may well be found to exceed 22/-. 

The higher the rate poundage, the worse does it aggravate the 
known inequities of individual valuations. The rates are an 
inelastic means of collecting revenue; they have such a restricted 
basis that they cannot be pushed ever higher without causing 
an outcry to which any Government must listen. The system 
of national taxes is far more broadly and fairly based; we could 
not have paid for the war otherwise. 

On attaining a birthday a son may be given a latchkey, but he 
is not his own master till he achieves financial independence. 
This is exactly what British local government is progressively 
losing. Its expenditure is outsoaring its local revenues. To close 
the gap it must look more and more to the Exchequer—that is, 
to the proceeds of taxation collected nationally. But if the national 
taxpayers provide most of the money, how far will they want to 
allow the X county council and the Y borough council and the Z 
district council a free hand in the spending of it? 

From the dilemma there is no logical escape, except either by 
finding and allotting to the local authorities fresh sources of 
local revenue, or by overhauling (for the third time in recent 
years) the principles and the formulae of all government grants, 
in order to make more sure that they act as a spur to efficiency 
and economy, and that they obviate meticulous central control 
and duplication of work. If a royal commission on local govern- 
ment finance had been set up five years ago, Parliament would 
have the benefit of its recommendations by now. The time is 
late; but not too late. To think of reforming local government 
without first deciding how to tackle this financial question, which 
goes right to the root of the matter, is to court disaster. 

The Local Government Manpower Committee in its first report 
(1950) said correctly that the general approach should be: 


“To recognise that the local authorities are responsible 
bodies competent to discharge their own functions and that, 
though they may be the statutory bodies through which 
Government policy is given effect and operate to a large extent 
with Government money, they exercise their responsibilities in 
their own right, not ordinarily as agents of Government 
departments. It follows that the objective should be to leave 
as much as possible of the detailed management of a scheme or 
service to the local authority and to concentrate the depart- 
ment’s control at the key points where it can most effectively 
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discharge its responsibilities for Government policy and 
financial administration.” 


It was a grand achievement of the committee to put that con- 
ception of local government into print. But so great is the power 
of the purse that these admirable sentiments will not adequately 
influence practical action, until a financial solution has been 
devised which will exert its pull towards, and not against, the 
purpose which those words embody. 

Without doubt there must be some re-drawing of boundaries 
and re-allocation of functions too. Responsibilities can only be 
bestowed on local authorities which are financially and person- 
ally strong enough to discharge them in a worthy way. Conser- 
vatives agree that some of the really weak and small authorities 
in their own class may have to merge, not because we love what 
is large, but because without that kind of modification it may not 
be possible to sustain the true freedom and power which we are 
determined to restore to the local government world as a whole. 
In illustration of that, many of us look forward to the time when 
the non-teaching hospitals will again be a local government 
service, for we do not believe in appointed regional boards as 
a permanent system for running the hospitals; but we recognise 
that that time cannot come, until all the suitable units of local 
government are strong enough to act as hospital authorities. 

As conservatives, we emphasize personal strength, not finan- 
cial strength alone. We believe in the kind of local government 
where each member, from varied talents and experience, is able 
to make his or her own personal contribution. Thinking power 
should be no less important than voting power. 

The alternative view, which we reject, is that a council should 
consist of a few se leaders, perhaps only one, supported 
by a crowd of followers who can be relied on to vote as they are 
told, but are not expected and indeed may not be able to say 
anything useful. Under an outstanding leader, this sort of 
council may pursue a strong, consistent, imaginative, possibly 
ruthless policy. It will get things done. For a time it may focus 
admiration on its apparent achievements. But conservatives will 
remain deeply convinced that that is the wrong way to govern 
and administer. Our ideal is a free and varied society of human 
people, not a centrally controlled socialist commonwealth, nor 
a hive of bees. 

We set so much store by the personal contribution that we 
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shall judge every blueprint for a new local government system 
by this test. It is easy to argue that the needs and techniques of 
the twentieth century demand local government areas that are 
larger and larger. Even the County of London, with its 3,400,000 
population, is demonstrably not a large enough theoretical unit 
for certain purposes. But conservatives will refuse to judge by 
functional tests alone. We shall ask, “How are you going to find 
the men and women with the qualifications and the leisure to 
devote to serving on these outsize bodies, which on paper look 
so fine?”’ And if there is no valid answer to that question, we 
shall stay unconvinced that the great “‘supra-local” authority is a 
desirable solution to impose. To our mind, the local government 
unit must be not only financially sound and functionally sensible; 

it must be such as will attract to its membership a steady flow of 
men and women who are up to the job. 

Some men and women of that calibre think it their duty to 
maintain that if party politics come into local government, they 
stay out. When that occurs, it is a heavy loss to the neighbour- 
hood, and the blame lies on those who have talked and behaved 
as if party politics mattered more than simple service to the 
place and its people. There can be no excuse for treating local 
government as a mere means to serve party ends, and the council 
chamber as a pulpit in which to say and do whatever may help to 
win the next parliamentary election. 

The greatest object in local government is not to win political 
victories, but to try to get the affairs of one’s own neighbourhood 
run in a way that sensible, understanding, honourable people 
would wish them to be. If others, with an aim of inflaming the 
neighbourhood with class suspicions and allegations which are 
not really true, stand in the road, they must be challenged, fought, 
and overcome. The fight will be part of one’s training for the 
constructive work which lies beyond. We need to ask only to 
be judged by what we each can do for our little bit of England, so 
that people who come after will say it was well done. 





HOW CONSERVATIVE POLICY IS 
FORMED 


By Ivor ButMeR-THOMAS* 


IN theory there is a profound difference between the way in 
which conservative policy and labour policy are formed. The 
labour theory is that policy is determined by the party con- 
ference; the conservative view is that the party’s policy is 
determined by its leader. There is undoubtedly a real difference 
in the practice of the two parties, but it may be doubted whether 
it is so sharp as this theoretical distinction suggests. The views 
of the Labour Party conference on what the party’s policy 
should be may be manipulated or disregarded; and the leader of 
the Conservative Party does not normally act without con- 
sultation and, in particular, without taking into account views 
expressed at his party conference. 

Before we can proceed further it is necessary to take note of 
a difference in terminology between the two parties. The Con- 
servative Committee on Party Organization presided over by 
Sir David Maxwell Fyfe in 1948 and 1949 made in its final report 


the following distinction between principles, policy, and pro- 
gramme: 


“Tt will be agreed that the three phases in the evolution of a 
party’s intentions are principles, policy and programme. Party 
principles are stable; the Disraelian principles are as valid to-day 
as when they were first propounded. 

“The party programme contains the party’s specific proposals 
whereby its policy can be given practical effect. The preparation 
of the programme must be a continuing process; but, as the final 
document has to be related directly to circumstances existing 
immediately before a general election, the final proposals are 
normally presented in a party manifesto by the leader on the eve 
of a general election, and are his responsibility. 

“Policy is the basis upon which practice and programme are 
founded. It relates conservative principles to the national and 
international problems of the day, usually in general terms. The 


* M.P. for Keighley (Lab. 1942-48, Cons. 1949-50). Parliamentary Secretary for C ivil 
Aviation, 1945-46. Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, 1946-47. 
Conservative candidate (unsuccessful) for Newport, Mon., 1950. Deputy Editor, The Daily 
Telegraph. Author of The Party System in Great Britain (in the press). 
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specific plans for the application of policy are contained in the 
party progratiume. Endorsements and pronouncements on party 
policy are the prerogative and responsibility of the leader, who 
is served by the various policy committees. These in their turn 
are influenced by the views of the party as revealed in the various 
resolutions at the party conferences.’ 


This is a valuable distinction, but it is not always observed 
in practice, and this leads to a certain amount of confusion in 
controversy. Common usage does not make such a sharp 
distinction between policy and programme. The Oxford English 
Dictionary defines policy, in this sense, as being “a course of 
action adopted and pursued by a government, party, ruler, 
statesman, etc.”, and this would include “programme” as defined 
by the Maxwell Fyfe committee. It will be inevitable that in this 
article the term “policy” should be used to cover “‘programme”’ 
as well as “policy” in the Maxwell Fyfe committee’s interpreta- 
tion. It may be presumed that what the reader will expect to 
find when he sees the title of this article is how the measures that 
the Conservative Party places upon the statute book when it 
has the opportunity, and the courses of action that it pursues in 
domestic, imperial and foreign affairs, come to be adopted. 

It is well to remember this linguistic point in contrasting 


labour and conservative practice as labour usage is different. 
The constitution of the Labour Party, clause V, runs: 


“The party conference shall decide from time to time what 
specific proposals of legislative, financial or administrative re- 
form shall be included in the party programme. 

“No proposal shall be included in the party programme unless 
it has been adopted by the party conference by a majority of not 
less than two thirds of the votes recorded on a card vote. 

“The national executive committee and the executive com- 
mittee of the Parliamentary Labour Party shall decide which 
items from the party programme shall be included in the mani- 
festo which snall be issued by the national executive committee 
prior to every general election. The joint meeting of the two 
executive committees shall also define the attitude of the party 
to the principal issues raised by an election which are not covered 
by the manifesto.” 


Here the term “programme” is used for what the Maxwell 
Fyfe committee calls “policy” and the term “manifesto” is used 
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for what the committee calls the “programme”; in the com- 
mittee’s eyes the “manifesto” is the final stage assumed by the 

“programme” before a general election. It does not greatly 
matter so long as we are clear about the sense in which the terms 
are used. 

However the word is used, the predominant role in the 
formulation of policy in the Labour Party is played by the party 
conference, and nothing can be put into an election manifesto 
unless it has been approved by a two-thirds majority of the party 
conference; whereas the predominant rule in the formulation of 
policy in the Conservative Party is played by the leader. (The 
Maxwell Fyfe committee described him as “the main fountain 
and interpreter of policy”.) The contrast has a historical explana- 
tion. In the Conservative Party the leader preceded the con- 
ference, whereas in the Labour Party the conference preceded 
the leader. There was a Tory Party in Parliament for more than 
150 years before there was any conservative organization in the 
country and for about 200 years before there was a party con- 
ference. The party in the House of Commons or the House of 
Lords necessarily had to have a leader, and the leader was often 
called upon to take quick decisions on the floor of the house. 
Sometimes he would be able to sound his followers at leisure, 
but frequently he would not be able to obtain more guidance 
than could be obtained from whispered consultations on the 
front bench, and occasionally he might be called upon to take 
decisions on his own responsibility while standing on his feet in 
debate. Even during the recesses, when communication with 
other members was slow and uncertain, he might find himself 
called upon to take decisions on policy with little opportunity of 
consultation. In such circumstances it was inevitable that the 
leaders of the Whig and Tory parties should be invested with 
great responsibility in the formulation of policy. It is perhaps an 
anachronism to say that they laid down the policies of their 
parties. We must be carefui not to read into those days the 
conditions of our own times. Lord Chatham or Lord Bute laid 
down his own policy, and those who felt as he did clave to him 
and supported him by speech and vote. When party organization 
in the country began to arise, after the Reform Bill of 1832, the 
dominant position of the leader in the shaping of policy re- 
mained unchallenged for a long while. The Prime Minister in 
one of Trollope’s novels* whose casual reference at a country 


* I apologize to lovers of Trollope for the imprecisions of my reference. 
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meeting to the establishment of the church made it a burning 
election issue might be thought an exaggeration if we did not 
have the case of Mr. Gladstone thrusting home rule for Ireland 
upon his party in 1886 almost without consultation.* 

When the National Union of Conservative and Constitutional 
Associations was set up in 1867 it made no claim to dictate 
policy. Cecil Raikes, one of its founders and its chairman from 
1869 to 1874, declared that “‘the union had been organized rather 
as what he might call a handmaid to the party than to usurp the 
functions of party leadership.” ¢ The first nine conferences passed 
no political resolutions. Though no conservative leader to-day 
could echo the words of Balfour, who is reported to have said 
that he would as soon consult his valet about policy as the 
conservative conference, it is still true that the resolutions of the 
annual conservative conference in no way bind the leader of the 
party in his formulation of policy. The practice is rigidly fol- 
lowed that the conservative leader does not take part in, or 
even attend, the annual conference. After the close of the con- 
ference it is customary to hold in the same town a mass meeting 
at which the leader is invited to speak; but the mass meeting is 
not part of the conference and it is convened for the purpose of 
hearing the leader, not of telling him what to do. The convention 
that the leader must be invited to speak at the mass meeting is 
observed so punctiliously that in a recent year the arrangements 
nearly came to grief because, through an oversight, no invitation 
had been sent to Mr. Churchill; when it was learnt that he had 
no plans to address the meeting, the error was discovered and 
the invitation hastily sent! 

It was Joseph Chamberlain in his radical days who stated the 
claim for a party conference to settle policy—always with the 
arriére pensée that he would control the conference. When he 
and Francis Schnadhorst invited liberal associations in 1877 to 
send delegates to Birmingham for the purpose of forming a 
National Liberal Federation he expressed the hope that they 
might see in the federation “‘a really liberal Parliament, outside 
the imperial legislature, and, unlike it, elected by universal 
suffrage and with some regard for a fair distribution of political 
power”. For this reason Disraeli dubbed the federation “‘the 
Birmingham caucus”. The conception was as alien to the liberal 
front bench as to Disraeli and they sought how they might control 


*.See Gladstone and the Irish Nation, by J. L. Hammond, pp. 444-5. 
t Report of the conference of 1873. 
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the new body. When Chamberlain broke with Gladstone in 
1886 and Schnadhorst adhered to him, the opportunity seemed 
to come. Nevertheless the federation at its conference at Notting- 
ham in 1887 adopted a series of resolutions on policy which the 
parliamentary leaders felt obliged to disclaim; and although in 
the same year Schnadhorst became honorary secretary also of the 
Central Liberal Federation—‘the whip’s office” and instrument 
of the parliamentary leaders—the federation at its conference at 
Newcastle in 1891 adopted a wholesale programme of reform 
which seriously embarrassed Gladstone and his colleagues when 
they took office with a small majority a year later. This concep- 
tion was therefore already in existence when the Labour Repre- 
sentation Committee was formed in 1900, and it was wholly 
natural that the Labour Party (as it became in 1906) should 
begin with the idea that party policy was settled by the party 
conference. Until 1906 its Members of Parliament could be 
counted on one hand, and even when it obtained a larger 
representation the practice of changing the leader every year, 
which persisted until the first world war, militated against his 
obtaining a strong position vis-a-vis the conference. The Labour 
Party in those days had no expectation of holding office, and 
therefore the conference could lay down any policy it pleased 
without the restraint that would have come from a leader who 
might have the responsibility of carrying it out. 

The difference between the labour and conservative attitudes 
has therefore been determined to a great extent by history. 
But it ought to be added that individuals have always played a 
bigger part in conservative ethos than in labour. (I do not mean 
that abstraction, “the individual”, but particular individuals, 
whether leaders or lesser men.) In the Labour Party “the move- 
ment” is exalted and the part played by individuals is minimized. 
No phrase is commoner at labour meetings than, “The move- 
ment is bigger than any of us.” It is part of the ritual after the 
selection of a labour candidate that he declares himself proud to 
be the standard-bearer of the party, and if he is successful he 
tells the electors that he is well aware that they voted, not for 
his unworthy self, but for the great party he represented. Among 
conservatives party is deprecated as a necessary evil; and far 
from a candidate minimizing his importance in relation to the 
party, his not-always-unspoken thought is that the party is 
jolly lucky to have his services. The notion that a member of 
Parliament should suppress his own views because a majority of 
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his parliamentary colleagues thinks otherwise is made obligatory 
by the standing orders of the Parliamentary Labour Party but 
would not occur to conservatives. This colours the party from 
top to bottom, and there have been few leaders of the Con- 
servative Party, from Peel to Mr. Churchill, who have not been 
prepared to break with their party, and even to break their 
party, if they considered this course demanded by the interests of 
the country. Ramsay MacDonald took the same line in 1931, 
but the upshot showed that it was a conservative rather than a 
labour attitude. 

The importance of individuals, and especially of the leader of 
the party, in the formation of conservative policy is well illus- 
trated by Baldwin’s decision to go to the country on protec- 
tion in 1923. Protection for domestic agriculture and industry 
had again become one of the party’s principles as a result of 
Joseph Chamberlain’s campaign between 1903 and 1906; but 
after the disastrous electoral experience of 1906 conservatives 
hesitated to place it in the programme. It was “‘in solitary walks 
at Aix’”* that Baldwin determined to seek release from the 
fiscal pledges of his predecessor and to deal with unemployment 
by means of a tariff. “The Cabinet, was evidently uneasy”, con- 
tinues Mr. G. M. Young, “‘and tried to bind the Prime Minister 
to a personal statement”. ft In a speech at Plymouth on 26 Octo- 
ber, 1923, Baldwin said: “I have for myself come to the con- 
clusion that . . . having regard to the economic environment, 
having regard to the situation of our country—if we go on pot- 
tering along as we are we shall have grave unemployment with 
us to the end of time. And I have come to the conclusion myself 
that the only way of fighting this subject is by protecting the 
home market.” 

There was tremendous fluttering in the conservative dove- 
cotes next morning when this statement was read, but in a little 
while a united Conservative Party went to the polls on this 
policy; and although it was soundly beaten en that occasion, 
protection for the home market was written in to the statute 
book nine years later. The solitary walks of the party leader at 
Aix had given a sharp turn to the party policy. 

The decisive influence of the leader on policy—in a slightly 
different sense of the word—was again shown in 1931. Neville 
Chamberlain, already the second man in the conservative hier- 
archy, stated that on 23 August, 1931 he went to bed expecting 

* Stanley Baldwin, by G. M. Young, p. 65. t Ibid., p. 65. 
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to see Baldwin at the head of a conservative administration the 
next day; but what, in fact, he saw was a “National Government” 
with Baldwin as the principal lieutenant of MacDonald. 

If it may be regarded as established that the leader of the 
party is “the main fountain and interpreter of policy”, and that 
his personal interventions have occasionally been decisive, the 
sharp contrast between labour and conservative theory must 
now be qualified. On the labour side, the conference is the final 
authority in the shaping of policy, but voting on resolutions takes 
place in accordance with the card system, and the national 
executive committee of the party is generally able to ensure that 
a majority of the votes are cast in favour of the policy it desires, 
or at any rate that two-thirds of the votes are not cast in favour 
of a policy of which it disapproves. Even though the party 
conference decides what specific proposals are included in the 
party programme, it is left to the national executive committee 
and the parliamentary committee (as the executive committee of 
the Parliamentary Labour Party is now called) to decide which 
items from the programme shall be included in the manifesto 
issued before a general election. A proposal which the party 
chiefs dislike need never find its way on to an election manifesto. 
As for those proposals that are included in the manifesto, it still 
remains for the Parliamentary Labour Party to decide how and 
when to attempt to obtain their passage; and if the party forms 
the Government, the effective power of decision rests in the 
hands of the Cabinet. There are several outstanding cases in 
which a Labour Government has refused to be bound by empha- 
tic policy decisions of the conference. Before 1945, for example, 
the conference repeatedly passed motions in favour of creating 
a Jewish state in Palestine, but between 1945 and 1947 the 
Labour Government made no attempt to establish a Jewish 
state in Palestine and directed its efforts to creating a unitary 
state of Jews and Arabs. For three years running while the 
party was in office the conference passed resolutions in favour of 
the abolition of the tied cottage, but Mr. Aneurin Bevan, as 
Minister of Health, opposed the resolutions on the ground that 

“while it is the task of the conference to decide policy, it is the 
onerous task of the Government and the parliamentary party to 
decide how and when to implement it.” Apparently he found 
this task too onerous. 

If labour chiefs can in the last resort ignore the instructions 
they receive from their party conference, it is equally true that 
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the conservative leader cannot afford to ignore the advice re- 
ceived from his party conference. Though conservatives insist 
that the leader is invested with the sole prerogative of formulat- 
ing and enunciating policy, and though in the past conservative 
leaders have sometimes acted on their sole responsibility, to-day 
the leader is helped with a considerable volume of advice. 

Even in olden days, a conservative leader would rarely act 
without any consultations, but the consultations were generally 
behind the scenes. It is likely that the leader’s consultations 
would in the first place be with the more senior of his parlia- 
mentary colleagues with whom he habitually exchanged con- 
fidences in Cabinet or on the front bench. The responsibility 
for the policy as finally enunciated would be his, but several 
hands would have gone to its shaping. In every Cabinet— 
labour Cabinets not excepted—there has usually grown up an 
inner group of ministers in whom effective power resides. 
Several foreign writers have come to the conclusion that the 
control of the British parties is oligarchic, and this is neither 
unnatural nor unfair. The leadership of the Conservative Party at 
all stages of its history might certainly be described as oligarchic 
rather than dictatorial. The Foreign Secretary and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer by virtue of their offices are virtually bound to 
be members of the oligarchy, and it will probably include one or 
more of the incumbents of the sinecure offices. 

Most leaders have come also to rely on unofficial counsellors, 
and some have been more attentive to the advice of newspapers 
than others. The responsibility belongs to the leader alone, and 
he cannot be grudged any means that he finds useful in making 
up his mind on great issues. The man who “knows his way 
about Whitehall” will get to know the persons who have the 
ear of the leader, and they may find it best to convey their own 
advice through the accepted channels. 

The elder statesman has played a bigger part in conservative 
policy-making than in other parties. Troliope’s Duke of Omnium 
is a type of patrician who can be recognized at all periods of 
conservative history. Such an elder statesman was the late 
Lord Salisbury, father of the present marquess. Though he 
himself never held the highest offices, it would have been 
inconceivable that any major decision in conservative policy 
should have been taken without his knowledge.* The part that 


* In the case already cited, Baldwin’s conversion to protection, it was, for example, he 
who invited some of his colleagues to meet and consider their attitude. (G. M. Young, 
Stanley Baldwin, p. 66.) 
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such elder statesmen have played by a combination of birth, 
force of character, experience and abilities is well understood in 
the Conservative Party and their role is respected, but to those 
outside it is sometimes a source of exasperation. When Lloyd 
George attempted in 1910 to secure a party truce, his proposals 
found some favour with Balfour and other conservative leaders 
in Parliament, but Balfour said there was one other man he 
would have to consult, and he thought Lloyd George would 
be surprised when he heard the name. His surmise was right. 
Lloyd George was indeed astonished to find that it was necessary 
to consult Akers-Douglas, who had been the conservative chief 
whip but had gone to the House of Lords as Lord Chilston and 
had ceased to play any public part in political life.* 

The back-benchers in Parliament have always been a formid- 
able force in Parliament when they have chosen to organize 
themselves. A party leader cannot survive unless he has the 
confidence of the great majority of his followers, and if that 
confidence is withdrawn, or even sensibly diminished, there is no 
course left to him except to resign. In older times it was only on 
occasions of great importance that conservative back-benchers 
exerted themselves collectively, but in recent generations a 
highly-articulated system of parliamentary committees has been 
developed within the Conservative Party as within the Labour 
Party, and these also are not without their influence on policy. 

The whole body of members who receive the conservative 
whip in the House of Commons is called the Conservative and 
Unionist Members’ Committee, but is still more commonly 
known as the 1922 Committee from the decisive part it played in 
terminating the coalition in that year. It is often pictured in the 
imagination of opponents as a highly sinister body imposing its 
will upon conservative chiefs. If it had a collective view on any 
issue and chose to enforce it, the Conservative and Unionist 
Members’ Committee could undoubtedly piay a decisive part in 
the shaping of policy. But the picture entertained by opponents is 
far from the truth, and a main reason is that the committee 
differs fundamentally in character from the party meeting of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party. At its full party meeting the 
Parliamentary Labour Party decides, by a majority vote if 


* Lloyd George’s embittered comment was: “Mr. Akers-Douglas, however, turned 
down the project for co-operation in settling these momentous national issues, and there 
was an end to it. It very nearly came off. It was not rejected by the real leaders of the party, 
but by men who, for some obscure reason best known to political organizations, have 
great influence inside the councils of a party without possessing any of the capabilities that 
excite general admiration and confidence outside.” (War Memoirs, Vol. Il, p. 25.) 
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necessary, the attitude to be taken by the party on the issues to be 
debated in the House of Commons. For that reason the party 
chiefs play an active role in the party meeting, and even when the 
party was in office Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morrison and other leaders 
felt obliged to devote much of their time to it. The Conservative 
and Unionist Members’ Committee is essentially a back-benchers’ 
organization, and makes no claims to decide the policy of the 
party, even when the party is in opposition. The members of the 
Cabinet or “shadow Cabinet” are members of the committee, but 
it is rare for them to attend unless invited. The committee 
normally meets once a week on Thursday evenings to consider 
the business for the following week announced on the floor of 
the House a little earlier. Far from being sinister, the meetings 
are usually small and humdrum. If critical views were expressed 
by any considerable body of members, they would be conveyed 
by the chairman or chief whip to the minister or “shadow 
minister” concerned, and though they would not bind him he 
could not fail to take them into account. When members are 
deeply stirred about an issue, the committee can, and does, play 
a big part in the control of policy; but normally it is content to 
hear what is proposed. 

The Conservative Party in the House of Commons has some 
dozen committes specializing in particular subjects which are, in 
effect, sub-committees of the 1922 Committee, and report to it. 
They correspond to the main ministries or groups of ministries 
and what has been said about the main body can be applied 
mutatis mutandis, to their role in the formation of policy. A chair- 
man, one or more vice-chairmen, and one or more secretaries are 
appointed for each of these committees, but there is normally no 
fixed membership; any member receiving the conservative whip 
is free to attend, but normally only those members specializing 
in the committee’s subject do so. The minister or “shadow 
minister” in charge of that subject may be invited to address the 
committee or to explain his policy, and the committee can play 
a part in the formation of policy proportionate to the standing of 
its members. But the Conservative committees do not make the 
same claims to control policy as the corresponding Labour 
groups, and their meetings are usually more harmonious. 

When any party is in office, the influence of senior civil 
servants in shaping their policy is bound to be immense; for the 
civil servant knows facts which the politician cannot know until 
he has been some time in office. This influence is great even over 
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the Labour Party, but it is probably even greater over con- 
servative ministers, inasmuch as conservative ministers tend to 
hold themselves more aloof from the back-benchers and their 
party organization than labour ministers. (It is unthinkable, for 
example, that any conservative Foreign Secretary should have 
emulated Arthur Henderson, who told the Foreign Office that 
his policy was contained in a Transport House pamphlet, which 
he desired to be circulated to the staff.) 

These influences—parliamentary colleagues, private friends, 
newspapers, elder statesmen, civil servants—still have their 
influence in the shaping of the leader’s policy, but the greatest 
development in the formation of conservative policy in recent 
years has been the establishment of an advistory committee on 
policy as a committee of the National Union. 

This committee has its origins in the Post-War Problems 
Committee set up, as a committee of the National Union, in 
October, 1941. Sub-committees were created with instructions 
to prepare reports for submission to the leader. The resultant 
comprehensive report was published as the ideas of the com- 
mittee, but it was intimated that it was a document on the basis 
of which party policy might be framed; and many of the sugges- 
tions found a place in the manifesto issued by Mr. Churchill for 
the general election of 1945. 

In November, 1945, the post-war problems committee was 
re-constituted under the name of the Advisory Committee or 
Policy and Political Education. The members were to be chosen, 
not as representing any particular section of the party, but 
because of their knowledge of the subjects to be considered. 
The work of the committee was to be closely co-ordinated with 
that of the Conservative Research Department, and in particular 
its chairman was to be the head of that department. The persons 
chosen to serve on the committee were approved by the execu- 
tive committee of the National Union. Mr. R. A. Butler was 
selected as chairman, and under his leadership the committee 
produced a number of “charters” and other documents that did 
much to re-establish public confidence in the Conservative 
Party after the electoral disaster of 1945. 

When the committee or party organization under the chair- 
manship of Sir David Maxwell Fyfe came to examine the work 
of this committee it pronounced a favourable verdict, but it 
thought that the powers of the committee should be defined so 
that the party should have absolute confidence in it. “What is 
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needed”, the Maxwell Fyfe report said,* “is a committee so 
strong that the executive of the National Union will have full 
confidence both in its examination and in its approval or dis- 
approval of all policy documents submitted to it which are 
designed to be published under the authority of the party.” It 
was hastily added: ““This has nothing to do with governmental 
decisions or statements when the party is in office. Cabinet 
responsibility cannot be shared.” 

The Maxwell Fyfe committee therefore recommended that 
the Advisory Committee on Policy should be re-constituted and 
should cease to be concerned with political education. It should 
consist of a chairman, and deputy chairman, appointed by the 
leader, and of at least fourteen others, half to consist of peers 
and Members of Parliament, “to be chosen by whatever means 
other than his personal choice the leader considers appropriate’, 
and half selected by the executive committee of the National 
Union from its own members. 

This recommendation was accepted by the National Union in 
1949. Mr. Churchill appointed Mr. R. A. Butler as chairman 
and Lord Swinton as deputy chairman. Seven members were 
appointed by the executive committee of the National Union, 
five members by the conservative members of the House of 
Commons and two members by the conservative peers. Though 
the committee has necessarily played a less active part since the 
conservatives have again been called to office—for “Cabinet 
responsibility cannot be shared”—it may prove a big develop- 
ment in the shaping of conservative policy. 

Lastly, there have been signs that the conservative conference 
may wish to take a more active part in the shaping of that policy. 
Hitherto the conservative conference has been in the main a 
party demonstration rather than a body for the formulation of 
policy. Its resolutions have, indeed, been “‘conveyed” to the 
leader, but the resolutions have normally been matters on which 
conservatives have been united. Most resolutions have been carried 
unanimously or by a substantial majority. When voting has 
been necessary, a show of hands has usually been sufficient. It is 
only rarely, as when Mr. Churchill made India a burning ques- 
tion in the thirties, that a division has been called. 

It is still too soon to say whether a revolution in the formation 
of conservative policy was initiated at the conservative con- 
ference of 1949 at Blackpool. On October 13 a motion on 

* Pp. 376 
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housing was introduced by Miss Irene Dowling, and Mr. 
Lionel Heald proposed to substitute for certain words, “to 
adopt and give high priority in the party’s election programme 
to a strong and courageous housing policy, designed to remedy 
the present grave situation”. Neither the motion nor the amend- 
ment mentioned a figure, but at a certain point the following 
dialogue took place: 


“A representative: On a point of order, would it be in order 
for you, madam chairman, to test the feeling of the conference 
as to whether the figure of 300,000 houses should be mentioned 
in the amendment? 

“The chairman: I am afraid it would not be in order. Thank 
you for mentioning it. I think the conference has that figure 
indelibly stamped upon their minds.” 


The mover accepted the amendment, but when the motion, 
as amended, was put to the conference there was a scene which 
even the official report described as “uproar”. It was evident 
that the great majority of the representatives present were 
determined to see a figure of 300,000 new houses a year set as 
the objective of conservative policy. Lord Woolton, chairman 
of the party organization, came to the rescue. 


“Lord Woolton: This is magnificent. You want a figure of 
300,000 put in. (Cries of “Yes’). Madam Chairman, I am sure 
that those of us on the platform here would be very glad indeed 
to have such a figure put in.” 

And put in it was, though according to a witty contemporary 
account in the News Chronicle by the late lan Mackay, after saying 
to the conference, ““This is magnificent”, Lord Woolton added 
sotto voce, ““This is deuced awkward”. It certainly seemed 
awkward to many economists at the time, for the Labour 
Government had not succeeded in building more than 200,000 
houses a year, and to impose the task of building 300,000 houses 
a year cn a conservative administration seemed to be setting it an 
impossible task, or at any rate a task that could be accomplished 
only by giving to housing an unjustified share of the labour and 
raw materials available for building. 

The figure of 300,000 houses, like the rest of the resolution, 
was only advice, and could have been disregarded; but there 
was no mistaking the wish of representatives to see this made a 
conservative aim, and it was accepted. Having been accepted, it 
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has been found, under Mr. Harold Macmillan’s vigorous 
direction, not to be impossible; it is likely to be achieved this 
year, and achieved without any obvious injustice to other 
demands on the building force and building materials. 

In the light of this success it may be that the conservative 
conference will demand a greater share in the formulation of 
conservative policy in future. It is limited to advice, but the 
advice may be of such a forceful character that it cannot be 
disregarded. Personally I should regard this as an unfortunate 
development. Because the conservative conference was right 
over the housing aim, on which it was able to draw on expert 
advice from the industry, it does not follow that it would 
always be a suitable instrument for the shaping of party policy. 
The atmosphere of a mass meeting is not conducive to the cool 
consideration needed for a right judgment on complicated 
issues. It has been a perpetual sour de force to keep the Labour 
Party from being committed to some folly by its conference, and 
it would be regrettable if the conservative conference should 
attempt to control the party chiefs in their assessment of the 
country’s needs. The Conservative Party’s method of vesting 
the formulation of policy in the leader has been attacked as 
undemocratic, but in fact it is the most flexible and the most 


satisfactory method yet found. Though there is the theoretical 
danger that the leader might announce a policy without con- 
sulting anyone, in practice it enables him to take the widest 
possible range of advice without committing him to acceptance 
of any particular element in it, however influential the quarter 
from which it may come. Having seen both systems at work, 
I am left in no doubt that the conservative method is the better. 





CONSERVATISM AND LIBERALISM 
By Carratn Coirn Coote, D.S.O.* 


“THE Tory Party will be turned into a Liberal Party, and in 
that transformation may yet producea powerful governing force.” 

This prophecy, uttered by Lord Randolph Churchill more than 
two generations ago, seems to me to express exactly what has 
happened, The label of the “powerful governing force” remains 
“Tory”, but its contents are composed pretty extensively of what 
“Liberal” signified in my youth. Perhaps that is why our country 
is unique in possessing a party openly called conservative which, 
in spite of adult suffrage, is always a formidable and often a 
successful contender for office. 

The decline of the Liberal Party as another effective and 
distinct competitor should be no source of pleasure or pride. 
A melancholy feature of democracy is that a strong Centre Party 
is always theoretically desirable and never for long practically 
existent. I remember very well how in the Parliament of 1918-22, 
rocking beneath the impact of unprecedented problems, large 
numbers both of the conservative and the liberal supporters of 
the coalition made a great effort to form a Centre Party. The 
effort failed completely, though it enshrined a perfectly logical 
and sensible objective. I should be extremely surprised if any 
similar effort today to translate into a new political alignment the 
fact that every party, except the communists, contains a number 
of people whose views are not so far apart as they seem to be, 
met with any better success. 

The declarations of the Liberal Party that they intend to 
remain a separate political force and hope to be regarded as an 
alternative government are magnificent but not practical politics. 
Balaclavas and Thermopylaes are glorious, but they are not 
victories. From the moment the Liberal Party became a Centre 
Party its only hope was occasionally to hold the balance of power 
in Parliament. Compared with that operation, walking a tight 
rope for the first time is easy. The job quickly and insensibly 
becomes walking the plank. Whether we iike it or not, the pros- 
pects are that in all save a small and declining number of con- 
stituencies, liberals will have to decide whether to vote conser- 
vative or socialist. 

Forty years ago the name “liberal” aroused in many breasts the 
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emotions described by Ronsard as produced by the scent of the 
rose and the sight of his lady. I myself wrote an article to that 
effect at the time of which I am still not ashamed, because I think 
that there was and is a distinctive attitude of mind called liberal 
which has contributed and still contributes (whatever its pos- 
sessor be called today) to civilized thinking and conduct among 
mankind. The question therefore is where can such an attitude 
of mind best find its spiritual home? The answer involves some 
analysis of political history and of political trends. 

Until modern totalitarians revived, with a number of mon- 
strous refinements, the worst features of classical tyrannies, it 
was always difficult to believe that one’s political opponents were 
not only wrong but damned. Even today, it would be a gross 
over-simplification to paint in stark black or white any of the 
political parties whose wits have not been bemused and whose 
souls have not been withered by the incantations of dialectical 
materialism. To a liberal therefore, the choice between the 
Conservative and the Labour Parties may not seem as easy as it 
does to a conservative or a socialist. I myself was brought up to 
believe that conservatives and socialists held essentially similar 
political philosophies. Both believed in extensive and pervasive 
action by the state. 

The idea was not so silly as it sounds today. Fascism and 
communism are in their philosophy and in their actions quite 
indistinguishable. The extreme Right and the extreme Left both 
gravitate towards the same pit. Hitler called his movement 
national socialism. The tycoons of the Kremlin are a photograph 
of the tycoons of Berchtesgarten. When we come nearer home, 
we find Disraeli writing “the divine right of government is the 
keystone of progress’. Five years after Joseph Chamberlain 
became the liberal-unionist pillar of the Tory mansion he wrote in 
the North American Review on “Some Favourable Aspects of 
State Socialism”. That aspect of his views was why he was 
anathema to reformists like Bright, Morley, and Gladstone 
himself. It is true indeed that the Radical section of the Liberal 
Party had a similar hankering for the displacement of private by 
state or municipal enterprise; but the Liberal Party as a whole had 
not. Its motto was “Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform’’. It was 
a revivalist party, advocating a new heart rather than a new body 
politic. 

In this fact lies the explanation of that measure of affinity 
which always existed between the Conservative and Liberal 
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Parties. The transition to a liberal attitude of mind which, I 
contend, has been made by the Conservative Party has been an 
entirely natural one. The previous struggles between the two 
parties up to 1914 were certainly not sham fights, but under- 
neath there was always a degree of unity about fundamentals. 
There was certainly little difference between the quality and the 
content of, say, conversations within the Fourth Party, or 
between “The Souls”, and those delightful and discursive 
symposia at Mr. Asquith’ s house near Oxford. The Conservatives 
had a fringe of Blimps, and the liberals a fringe of bombshells; 
but their fabric was not essentially dissimilar. As for their 
differences, it is always unfair to judge a political party by the 
issues which re-occupy it at any particular moment. None of the 
major topics eeheweni liberals and conservatives which prevailed 
from 1880 to 1910 have proved to be permanently controversial. 
Home Rule has disappeared. The House of Lords has become a 
subject for a study circle, but not for a crusade. Tariffs have come 
to be recognized as empirical matters and not as articles of faith. 

The taxation of land values has proved barren to the revenue 
and baffling to the administrator. Withers are no longer wrung by 
disestablishment. The welfare state has become a balloon blown 
up by both conservative and liberal puffing—for nothing is more 
false than the Labour Party’s claim that it is inflated by a purely 
socialist helium. In all these controversies there were always 
some people, and sometimes many people, in one of the parties 
which took the view of the other party. Mr. Churchill himself 
could be fully entitled to argue (as he does!) that he has inter- 
mittently changed his party label to suit unchanging views, and 
not his views to suit a changing assortment of labels. 

This fundamental affinity between large sections of the two 
parties was enormously strengthened by the rise of Labour Party 
and its gradual obsession by a completely different political 
philosophy. I say “gradual” because it was not until 1945 that 
the Labour Party proclaimed itself to be “a socialist party and 
proud of it”. I say “completely different’’, because nothing in the 
ideologies of politics is more inane than the contrast between 
“progressives” and “reactionaries”. Some liberals, outwardly 
and otherwise apparently sane, are still attracted towards the 
socialist party because it calls itself “progressive”. Communists 
find a similar claim extremely effective in gulling a certain type of 
socialist into co-operation with them. Europe is littered with the 
corpses of Left-wingers thus induced to form popular fronts with 
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the communists, only to find that a common front is the most 
convenient formation in which to be stabbed in the back. There 
is indeed an affinity between communism and socialism because 
both erect the state into a Moloch. (I have not forgotten the 
Marxian theory of the state “withering away’’, but the date for 
that consummation is obviously the Greek Kalends.) The differ- 
ence between them is between ruthlessness and flabbiness of 
method—the communists assassinate their opponents whereas 
the socialists only slander them. But just as the communists 
reserve their principal contempt and hatred for socialists, so the 
socialists fundamentally despise and detest liberals more than 
anybody else. The occasional advances which communists make 
towards socialists, and socialists towards the liberals, are purely 
tactical moves—both are not after political mates but after a 
political meal. 

It may, of course, be argued that conservative advances 
towards liberals are equally cannibalistic. The official liberal 
attitude is that both conservatives and socialists are equally 
anathema. But if the liberal propaganda is studied, it will be found 
that though the practical points of quarrel with socialism are 
legion, the case against conservatism rests solely on the allegation 
that the conservatives do not really mean what they say. This is 
really a quite unconvincing assertion—it is even contrary to all 
probabilities. For the inevitable result of the conversion of the 
Labour Party to state socialism has been to diminish any earlier 
trend among the Conservative Party to flirt with that philosophy. 
Some may retort that the Labour Party started in 1900, and that 
the conservative slide towards liberalism was not noticeable 
until much later. But in those early days the Labour Party—absit 
omen!—was little more of an electoral force than the Communist 
Party is today. There were no more than 40 lib-labs in the 
enormous liberal majority of 1905; and of those 40 many were 
reformists. The socialist philosophy was still largely left to so- 
called intellectuals maundering away in a relative obscurity from 
which it is a thousand pities that they ever emerged. For the 
political intellectual is a person equally cocksure about what 
ought to happen and bewildered by what does happen. 

Until the first world war, therefore, the opposing masses were 
the liberals and the conservatives and there was nothing much 
else to distract the energies of either from opposing the other. 
But after the war, when the Labour Party ceased to be frightened 
of socialism and started to glory in it, the political alignment was 
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changed. In four and a half years of war, people had got used to the 
state regulating most aspects of their lives. Since state regulation 
had evidently been necessary to win military victory, the 
impression became prevalent ‘that it was equally necessary to 
win economic prosperity. Few remembered that state regulation 
had been the child of horror and had gone far to destroy the bases 
of the economic prosperity built up before it existed and largely 
because it did not exist. 

The Labour Party cashed in politically on this new psychology. 
It adopted massively the dogmatic, sectional philosophy of the 
“public ownership of the means of production, distribution, and 
exchange’’. By so doing it became the alternative to conservatism, 
whose philosophy was, and is, essentially empirical. The Labour 
Party broke away fromthe Liberal Party from which it had sprung, 
and became something wholly different from its parent. 

Let us just see, for a moment, how different. The old Liberal 
Party was deeply attached to the doctrine of free trade. The new 
socialist philosophy is emphatically protectionist—it has to be, or 
the closed shop would not last for a moment. The old Liberal 
Party was against monopolies. The new socialist philosophy is 
founded on the creation of enormous monopolies. It will be said, 
of course, that there is a vast difference between private and 
public monopolies. From the point of view of the consumer, 
there is no difference at all. Both kinds of monopolies are syndi- 
cates to fleece him for the benefit of those engaged in the mono- 
poly. No doubt the idea of those who nationalized our basic 
industries was to create “public” services. But the idea of those 
who listened to their propaganda was very different. Their idea 
was to create sheltered syndicates within which, whatever the 
general economic climate, a progressively good time would be 
had by all. The old Liberal Party was a party of economy. The 
new socialist philosophy is based upon vast expenditure. Indeed 
without inflation socialism cannot work at all. The old Liberal 
Party was internationally minded. The new socialist philosophy 
is narrowly nationalistic. It is true that the socialists started off 
with « claim that “Left could talk to Left’. In fact, Left spits at 
Left. As I have already pointed out, in the communist vocabulary 
“bourgeois socialist” is the highest form of abuse. It follows that 
the talk so prevalent in Bevanite circles, of a “socialist foreign 
policy”, is complete rubbish. 

One further point must be made. The tendency of all Left 
parties is to go further Left. When their theories are applied, and 
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fail, being dogmatic and not empirical, they never think the 
theories may be wrong, but only cry that they have been in- 
sufficiently applied. Hence that Marxian ectoplasm called 
Bevanism which is exuding from the Labour Party today, and 
which will certainly mean that the gulf between liberalism and 
socialism will widen. 

I must leave it to the other contributors to this issue of The 

Political Quarterly to set out in what ways modern conservatism is 
more attractive to liberals. Anything which I have to say on the 
point would necessarily be repetitive. I need only point out that 
the programme and the philosophy which they have delineated 
makes it nonsense to talk of conservatism as being “ reactionary”. 
I would add one fact which has come to my personal notice. 
Forty years ago the cream of the universities was going Left. 
Even 20 years ago, the Oxford Union (partly, no doubt, out of 
adolescent bravado) was passing its resolution about refusing to 
fight for king and country. In my experience the tendency of the 
exceptional undergraduate today is to be Tory. That would not 
be so if conservatism were unconstructive and illiberal. 

I have written on the assumption that the Liberal Party can 
never again become a source of an alternative government. Many 
liberals may argue that it would so become if only our electoral 
system were changed. They make rather pathetic calculations 
about the number of liberal M.Ps. who would be elected under 
this or that form of proportional representation. Well, if the sky 
fell, we should no doubt catch a great many larks; but the sky is 
unlikely to fall and proportional representation is unlikely to 
come on any larger scale than a restoration of the university seats. 
Even if it did, and even if there were no great variation in the 
present virtual equality of the conservative and socialist vote, the 
liberals would not hold more than the balance of power, and 
would still have to decide whether to support the conservatives 
ot the socialists. As long ago as 1924, their experience in support- 
ing the socialists was, in Lloyd George’s words, to be “goaded 
along like patient oxen”, If such things were done to them by Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, what would they experience at the hands of 
Mr. Morrison—or Mr. Bevan? I see no real alternative for liberals 
but to become the fifth wheel of the conservative coach, nor do 
I think the prospect should arouse in them any despondency; for 
the coach is travelling a road which Gladstone, Rosebery, 
Campbell-Bannerman, Asquith, and Lloyd George would have 
been glad to follow. 
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Haroip Lasxr. By Kincstey Martin. (Gollancz. 287 pp. 215.) 

THe DrLemMMA OF our Times. By Harotp J. Lasxi. (Allen ¢» Unwin. 
272pp. 18s.) 

Tue Arrack. By R. H. Tawney. (Ad/en c Unwin. 194 pp. 16s.) 


I; is an instructive, salutary, and saddening experience to read these 
three books and the reviews of them which have been published in the daily 
and weekly papers. It is as though upon the screen of one’s mind a mental 
movie of the sociology and politics of the last fifty years in Britain were 
thrown with the cynical grimness which belongs to truth. Harold Laski, 
Tawney, and Kingsley Martin have the same sociological and political 
background. It is not without significance that all three had paedagogic 
roots in the London School of Economics, for Mr. Martin, before he aband- 
oned the academic for the journalistic life, was a junior colleague of Laski 
in the Department of Political Science in Houghton Street. The theory and 
practice of politics, both on the Right and on the Left, in the first half of 
the zoth century have been greatly influenced by the staff of the London 
School of Economics; on the Left, British liberalism and socialism in their 
modern form were largely moulded in Houghton Street, and professors and 
lecturers of the School have played a prominent part in the Labour Party 
and Labour Governments. The extent and range of that influence can be 
realized by recalling a few of the famous names from Sidney Webb, L. T. 
Hobhouse, Graham Wallas, and Lord Beveridge to Tawney and Laski and 
then again to C. R. Attlee, Hugh Dalton, and the late Evan Durbin. Nearly 
all of these professors and lecturers were, of course, Fabians and the strong 
Fabian colour which British socialism and Labour Party policy have acquired 
came very largely from them. 

In origin and temperament no two men could be more different than 
Laski and Tawney, yet in poiitics and social philosophy they stood always 
on the same side and for the same things; to public events and the horrible 
tragedy of European history through which they lived their intellect and 
their emotions gave them the same reactions. Laski was and Tawney, 
happily one can still say, is a dyed in the wool intellectual, and that is why 
their political influence has been narrowly circumscribed and in many 
quarters bitterly resented, for, although in fact our politics, both in theory 
and practice, have been to a great extent dominated and directed by in- 
tellectuals—from Locke, Burke, and Bentham, Russell, Disraeli, and 
Gladstone, to Webb and Beveridge, Balfour, Asquith, Churchill, and 
Attlee—our economic ruling classes, capitalist and trade union, have a 
dislike of the intellect which amounts to a conditioned reflex, if not a 
neurosis, and use all the engines of their power to make the public believe 
that any one who thinks about politics must be either a knave or a fool, 
and more probably both. 

The great organs or manipulators of public opinion, the newspapers, 
and many of his political opponents habitually represented Laski as both 
fool and knave. The gross misrepresentation of him has continued post 
mortem, as many of the reviews of Mr. Martin’s biography show; some of 
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them which I have read equal, or possibly exceed, in unfairness to book, 
author, and subject any thing which I can remember. Some of the fault— 
zo per cent. I should say—can be attributed to Laski himself and his 
character, but 80 per cent. of the discredit remains on the shoulders of the 
reviewers and politicians. Mr. Martin’s biography is admirable and does 
not ignore or conceal—as some of these reviewers allege—Laski’s faults of 
character and intellect. These failings of his were serious and the most 
serious were the most exasperating, because they were so entirely silly and 
unnecessary. This is particularly true of his habit—of which the hostile 
reviewers naturally make so much—of telling untrue stories of his relations 
with great men, what for instance Roosevelt said to him and he said to 
Roosevelt. This kind of lying is, no doubt, always despicable, the object 
being to claim untruly intimacy with the great; what was so maddening in 
the case of Laski was its silliness, because, as letters and documents show, 
he was intimate with e.g. Roosevelt and the lying was in fact quite un- 
necessary, so far as personal vanity and prestige were concerned. 

Harold Laski’s chief vice was vanity, a really childish vanity. When you 
have said that, you have really come to the end of his serious defects of 
character. He was a very remarkable and lovable man. He was that very 
rare thing, a great teacher, as the work which he did at the London School 
of Economics for a quarter of a century shows. Mr. Martin includes in his 
book a “tribute” of several pages from Mr. Norman MacKenzie, who was 
one of Laski’s pupils. Such tributes are usually as unconvincing as the formal, 
stony enconium on an 18th century tombstone, but Mr. MacKenzie makes 
one really feel and understand the immense personal influence which Laski 
had upon hundreds of young men and women. There were three things 
which, in combination, made him a great teacher. First, the charm of his 
character; the often misused word “sympathetic” is eminently correct when 
applied to him. He seemed able to understand and get into good relations 
with every kind of person, to like and be liked by them, and he treated the 
humblest as he did the highest; he spared himself nothing in time or trouble 
if he could help them. Secondly he had a first class brain, a supple and subtle 
mind, a keen historical sense, an astonishing memory, all of which he put 
absolutely at the service of his humblest pupil or indeed of any one who 
sought his advice or assistance. Finally he had that rarest of gifts, intellectual 
enthusiasm, which is delight in the operations of the mind, the impersonal 
use of the intellect in the pursuit of truth; and that enthusiasm he was able 
to communicate to those whom he taught. 

As a practical politician, Laski had his weaknesses, but also his strength, 
and within the limits which he himself set to his own activities he had con- 
siderable success. Nothing could be more untrue than the picture of him, 
drawn or insinuated by political opponents and others with less excuse, 
of an alien who politically did not understand the country he lived in or the 
people he lived with. This is not the portrait of a politician elected year after 
year by half a million votes to the Executive Committee of a political party 
which provides either Her Majesty’s Government or Opposition. Strategic- 
ally his political judgment was good; an illuminating example will be found 
on pages 138 and 139 of Mr. Martin’s book where the correctness of his 
judgment and the soundness of his policy in 1940 as regards Hitler and the 
U.S.S.R. and the Finnish war are clearly shown. His tactics were often less 
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sensible and successful, partly because he was habitually overoptimistic and 
partly because he usually had neither the time nor patience for the inter- 
minable tactics in committees which are necessary for success. 

Finally there is the question of his stature as a political thinker. His 
early books on the state and on sovereignty were of great interest and gave 
promise of high achievement. The promise was never fulfilled. The reason 
was that he wrote much too much and thought too little. He did too many 
things to allow himself the time to think or indeed to write, for it is the 
people who do not give themselves the time to write who write too much. 
He slipped into the fatal habit of thinking and writing the samc thing over 
and over again, and of writing, not in words with a life and meaning of their 
own, but in a mechanical jargon. To compare Mr. Tawney’s book The Attack 
with Laski’s The Dilemma of our Times shows the enormous difference be- 
tween them as thinkers. It is a pity, 1 think, that this book of Laski’s which 
he neither finished nor revised should have been published. It repeats again 
and again and again in different words and forms the formula: ‘The social 
system of the U.S.S.R. is abominable because the government does X, Y, 
and Z, but there is this excuse that we or the Americans have done Z, Y, 
and X.” Compare this with Mr. Tawney’s book which is a collection of 
reviews, articles, and lectures and which therefore, a priori, might be 
expected to be slighter and more ephemeral than a book of 268 pages written 
about the most vital dilemma of our times. The contrary is the case: there 
is hardly a page in Mr. Tawney’s book which does not throw more vivid 
light upon the many political and social dilemmas confronting us than the 
whole 268 pages of the other book. The main reasons are, I think, two. 
First, Mr. Tawney was given in full measure by the gods, the fairies, or the 
muses a gift hardly vouchsafed at all to Harold Laski, that very peculiar 
thing, intellectual imagination. His reason works, his mind analyzes, but 
then there is a sudden flash, and a light emerges which is something more 
than a syllogism. In the second place—and it is not entirely unconnected 
with the first—Mr. Tawney never allows either his thoughts or his words 
to become mechanical. He gives himself the time to think and write slowly, 
and every word, sentence, paragraph is individually alive. There is no 
jargon, therefore, because, as religion is the opiate of the masses, so is jargon 
the opiate of the intellectual. 


LEONARD WOOLF. 


Rumours or Wars. By A. J.P. Taytor. (Hamish Hamilton. 262 pp. 155.) 


Ix this interesting book Mr. Taylor touches upon the great international 
conflicts of the past hundred years. However, those who look for the 
continuous development of an explicitly stated logical theme running 
through the various chapters, giving the book coherence, may be dis- 
appointed. The first four chapters are in the nature of critical essays in which 
are assessed the contributions of recent historians to contemporary methods 
of writing history—Tocqueville, “the despairing conservative prophesying 
the mass age”, Trevelyan, writing from the standpoint of “nineteenth 
century liberalism”, Sir Lewis Namier, originator of the ““Namier method”, 
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Toynbee, “the moral historian”, and many more are subjected to Mr. 
Taylor’s pungent criticisms. 

Next comes a character sketch of Louis Napoleon, “the man of Decem- 
ber”, and then we are suddenly plunged into a discussion of the origins of the 
Crimean war. Each succeeding topic—the detailed history of the rivalry 
between Austria and Prussia, and of Bismark’s contribution to German unity, 
the painstaking scholarly investigation of the disputes in which Britain was 
engaged at the turn of the century (i.e. the Boer War and the quarrels with 
France over the Nile and Morrocco), the pen pictures of Queen Victoria and 
Joseph Chamberlain, each is interesting in itself, and each sheds new light on 
the subject with which it deals. But the links between them are not apparent. 
Mr. Taylor gives us a series of brilliant articles rather than consecutive 
chapters in a historical survey. 

The latter part of the book examines the origins of the second world war 
and of the cold war in which we are now engaged, taking into consideration 
the characters of the men concerned in the making of policy. Hitler, De 
Gaulle, Roosevelt, Stalin—a shrewd estimation is made of the personality 
of each. Caution and honesty are the keynotes of Mr. Taylor’s attitude 
towards the “cold war”. He places his finger on the greatest problem facing 
the western world, when, speaking of Russia and her policy, he says: “We 
know nothing about it.” We can only guess, and Mr. Taylor’s guess, as he 
says, is worth as much as any one else’s, In his opinion fear is still the domin- 
ant motive in Russian policy, which is fundamentally non-aggressive. We are 
warned against the error of believing that because conciliation or “‘appease- 
ment” was in a sense the cause of the second world war, it will necessarily be 
the cause of all future wars. Mr. Taylor emphasises that Stalin is not Hitler, 
and suggests that the west should show evidence of good faith. We should 
not delude ourselves with the hope that Soviet Russia and communism will 
somehow disappear. Our policy must be practical—“Be strong, be united, and 
then be friendly.” 

Mr. Taylor’s method of approach is open to the objection that he uses too 
much the advantages of “hindsight”. He is looking at the spring and summer 
of 1939 through the windows of the present when he minimises the import- 
ance of Germany and of Europe generally, on the grounds that the United 
States and Russia were potentially more important. Power potential has to 
be accompanied by a positive policy if it is to influence events. In 1939 Russia 
was pursuing a defensive, and the United States an isolationist, policy. It is 
difficult to agree with Mr. Taylor that the Chatham House survey [he World in 
March 1939, which devotes a great deal of space to Germany and Eastern 
Europe in comparison with the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union, gives a picture 
which is out of focus. After all, the two great giants which dominate the 
international scene today played little positive part in the prelude to the 
second world war. 

The last pages of the book are optimistic. Mr. Taylor believes that the men 
of the western world are finding a new, practical faith which will help them 
to solve the problems of the next half century. Let us hope that he is right. 


E. JOAN Parr. 
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THE PAssING oF PARLIAMENT. By G. W. Keeton. (Ernest Benn. 208 pp, 
215.) 


Our PARLIAMENT. By STRATHEARN GorRDON (4th edition), (The Hansard 
Society. 247 pp. 155.) 


Proresson Keeton has taken as the theme of his new book a subject of 
great importance, namely, the immense increase in the power of the executive. 
In The Passing of Parliament he contends that all the forces on which we in 
Britain have hitherto relied to safeguard us from despotic rulers and to pro- 
tect the citizen from the overweening power of an omnicompetent state, have 
either been swept away or reduced to a position of impotence. Parliament no 
longer governs but merely criticizes. By acquiring delegated authority “the 
departments have for all practical purposes established an independent 
legislative power” (p. 21). The House of Lords has been progressively 
deprived of its ability effectively to delay, much less impede, the will of the 
Government. The courts have failed to stem the tide of administrative 
power and have almost relinquished their historic function of controlling 
and limiting executive discretion. Impeachment has fallen into disuse. 
Retrospective legislation imposes liability to taxation on transactions entered 
into under conditions of legal immunity. Property rights no longer possess 
any guarantee of security. The land is once again in chains, though now the 
fetters are fashioned by the state rather than by landowners. Party reigns 
supreme; and a political party which has a majority in the House of Commons 
possesses almost unlimited power. 

For these reasons Professor Keeton declares that both the rule of law and 
and the sovereignty of Parliament have become polite and increasingly 
meaningless fictions. We are, he thinks, on the road to Moscow—and one of 
his chapters bears that very title. “Today, in Great Britain, we live on the edge 
of dictatorship. Transition would be easy, swift, and it could be accomplished 
with complete legality” (p. 33). Indeed, the only remaining barrier against 
absolutism is constitutional ethics, which are now more important than 
constitutional law. 

The Passing of Parliament is written with deep sincerity and an extensive 
knowledge of public law and constitutional history. In drawing atten- 
tion to the vast growth of centralized power and the untrammelled sway 
of the executive, the author diagnoses political and administrative maladies for 
which we ought to seek and apply appropriate remedies. This is a task which 
can and should enlist the sympathy and interest of men and women belonging 
to all political parties. 

Unfortunately, Professor Keeton weaken: his case by attacking the whole 
collectivist movement. He appears, indeed, to reject almost all the features of 
the welfare state. He denounces nationalization in unmeasured terms. He is 
opposed to the agricultural legislation which imposes minimum standards of 
efficiency on farmers and agricultural landowners in the social interest. He 
finds only ground for criticism in our new system of town and country 
planning, while economic planning is anathema to him. Indeed, one can 
find in his book no aspect of contemporary policy which he Joes not roundly 
condemn. In consequence, his book appears to be in part an eloquent plea 
for a return to the laissez faire state of the mid-nineteenth century. 

At one point the author seems almost to reject political democracy. If, he 
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says, we examine the century and a quarter since the first Reform Bill “we 
can only conclude that the movement to invest the adult population of these 
islands with political significance has been substantially a failure. Voting was 
an act of some personal significance when electorates extended to a few 
hundreds. but the political significance of the vote has diminished with each 
extension of the franchise” (p. 58). Just what the “political significance” of the 
vote was before the Reform Bill is shown by some interesting information 
provided by Mr. Gordon in the new edition of Our Parliament. In 1831 Lord 
Ashley (who later became Lord Shaftesbury) was faced with bills for £15,600 
after winning Dorset as an anti-Reform candidate. Of this sum, {12,525 had 
been paid to public houses for providing free drinks to the voters. In 1820, it 
cost an unsuccessful candidate {'1 3,000 to contest Carlisle. At Liverpool, Lord 
Penrhyn spent nearly £30,000 in 1790 in a vain attempt to secure election, 
while in 1830, no less than {80,000 was spent in the same constituency to 
bribe 2,060 freemen. In 1816, out of 658 members of Parliament, only 171 
were returned independently, while 300 were nominated by peers and 187 by 
the government or commoners. Boroughs could be bought or sold, and 
between 1812 and 1832 the market price for a seat was {5,000-{6,000 for a 
Parliament or {1,800 if rented for a year (p. 58). 

Only by overlooking uncomfortable facts such as these, and by ignoring 
the immense improvement in the condition of the people which has resulted 
from the working of democratic government during the past 50 years, could 
Professor Keeton have persuaded himself that public life is worse to-day 
than it was in the past. In any event, neither Britain nor any other modern 
state will turn back on the path towards laissez faire. We have to solve our 
political and constitutional problems in terms of the aims and objectives 
which appeal to the vast majority of people in our own time. If Professor 
Keeton could make this the point of departure of his further thoughts and 
writing, he could perform a service of great value at the present time. 

The reference we have made to Our Parliament is a typical example of the 
interesting information which is contained in Mr. Gordon’s useful little book. 
One can discover at a glance in the appendices the number of persons 
summoned to Parliament at different times, the duration of Parliaments, the 
hours of sitting, the total number of questions asked each session since 1847, 
the annual number of public bills, the number of private members’ bills 
introduced and passed each session, etc. The text of the book is mostly 
descriptive and historical. It is competent, reliable, and unexciting. The 
penultimate chapter summarizes the various criticisms which have been 
brought to bear on the Parliamentary institution in recent times. The 
author closes with an exhortation to the nation to ensure that none but the 
finest representatives come to Westminster to serve “‘the matchless political 
instrument which is the heritage and responsibility of seven centuries of 
freedom.” 

W. A. Rosson. 
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Tue British Economy, 1945-1950. Edited by G. T. N. Worswick 
and P. H. Apy. (Oxford University Press. 621 pp. 43545. net.) 


Tuas work is a notable attempt by Mr. Worswick and Miss Ady, with 
seventeen other Oxford economists, to write a critical history of the British 
economy from the end of the war to the end of 1950. As always in collective 
works of this kind, the quality is uneven; some of the contributions are 
purely descriptive, and some are so analytical that the facts are lost. But the 
editing has been well done, and although the contributors write from very 
different political and technical points of view, there is a general consistency 
about most of the work, and there is a refreshing desire to be objective and 
to avoid polemics. 

The verdict of Mr. Worswick—whose contributions are the most dis- 
tinguished—and his collaborators is on the whole favourable. Full employ- 
ment was maintained—in contrast to the five years following the first world 
war; industrial and agricultural production and productivity expanded 
fast and continuously; personal consumption was restrained, so that the 
expansion of production went where it was needed most—into exports and 
investment. The export drive, though not enough to prevent repeated crises, 
scored impressive successes. By 1950, a substantial overall surplus had been 
achieved in the balance of payments; a great deal of investment had been 
done, both in industry and in housing; the pre-war level of consumption 
had been attained—but much more evenly distributed—and a series of 
major new social services and nationalized industries had come into being. 
These are accomplishments, as Mr. Worswick says, which “will bear com- 
parison with the recovery of any other country which was in any way 
directly damaged by the war’’, and those who have disparaged these achieve- 
ments have done their country grave disservice. 

This favourable verdict by the Oxford economists does not, however, 
carry with it by any means an unqualified approval of the course of policy 
during this period. The over-anxiety to avoid unemployment led to a 
persistent tendency to “err on the side of inflation”; the “cheap money” 
policy gave a fillip to inflation at the time when inflation was the danger; 
the nationalization experiments failed to provide a quick solution to the 
nay which they had been designed to overcome. There was an under- 

ying inconsistency in international economic policy between the aim of 
freer world trade reflected in the international undertakings to which suc- 
cessive Governments had become committed, and internal policies which 
relied upon import and exchange controls to insulate the economy. The 
contributors themselves seem to tend to under-est.mate both the importance 
of the role which Marshall Aid played, and the uniquely favourable con- 
ditions for our export trade in this period, with widespread discriminatory 
restrictions against United States exports, Germany and Japan still only in 
the first stages of recovery, and a great re-stocking demand, spurred on by 
high commodity prices, in most of the main markets of the world. 

The book is a good illustration of the perils that beset the writer of 
contemporary economic history. The book runs to December, 1950—to the 
flood-tide of United Kingdom recovery. Some of the contributors have 
carried their stories into 1951, but they have been unable to give a measured 
judgment on the events of that year. One is bound to wonder whether, if 
they had taken December, 1951 or December, 1952 as their terminal point 
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instead of December, 1950, the conclusions would have been the same. 
Or would the violence of the 1951 crisis have led them, after mature reflection 
to wonder whether there were not greater weaknesses in the structure in 
1950 than the analysis suggests? Mr. Worswick says that “‘the crisis of 1951, 
and indeed the earlier crises of 1947 and 1949, were caused to a greater or 
less extent by changes in the outside world”. And so in a sense they were, 
for any external financial crisis must by definition be the result of an impact 
of external forces upon the internal economy. But it is the United Kingdom 
which is the sufferer from these repreated crises, and it is cold comfort that 
they are caused by changes in the outside world. It is surely the nature of 
the United Kingdom economy that it is highly vulnerable to changes in the 
outside world; ability to resist these pressures and to adapt to world change 
—both in the short-term and in the long—is a vital condition for our econo- 
mic survival. The reconstruction of 1945-1950, though successful in many 
ways, did not give strength to the economy at this its most vulnerable and 
vital point. 

Looking at this important book in the after-knowledge of the 1951 crisis, 
indeed, the layman is inclined to ask whether Mr. Worswick and his col- 
laborators have really asked themselves the right questions about the period 
1945-1950. They have devoted close attention to the translation into public 
policy of the Keynesian revolution in economic thought, and they have 
given much consideration—though without reaching any clear conclusions— 
to the bearing of full employment and the welfare state upon incentives and 
the lifesprings of economic progress. But they have devoted so much thought 
to what one might call the tactics of the management of the national economy 
—the manipulation by the Government of the flow of incomes in a way 
which will avoid inflation and deflation—that they have tended to ignore the 
strategy. In particular, the layman finds in this book no answer to the most 
baffling question of all—that of whether a great international debtor country 
dependent upon imports for its whole existence, can both conduct the range 
of internal policies which are accepted in this book as axiomatic and main- 
tain its external financial stability and flow of essential imports without 
foreign aid or repeated crises . . . and if it can, how it does it. It is clear 
that the post-war reconstruction of the United Kingdom has not decided 
this question. If it cannot be decided in the affirmative, then the whole 
superstructure of policies and analysis discussed in this book must be re- 
garded as being of very doubtful validity. It is to be hoped that in their next 
volume, Mr. Worswick and his collaborators will be able to concentrate 
upon this decisive question, and find a satisfactory answer. 


Tue British Impact ON InpiA. By Str Percivar Grirrirus. (Macdonald. 
513 pp. Maps. 455.) 

THE INpIA I Knew, 1897-1947. By Sir Sranvey Reep. (Odbams. 
262 pp. 2Is.) 

AsIA AND THE West. By Maurice ZINKIN. (Chatto and Windus. 300 pp. 


155.) 


HE failings of the British way of political thinking are the defects of its 
virtues. We see political developments in almost geological terms. The rocks 
of political institutions, we say, have been laid down, strata after strata, 
over the ages of time. What was grown as a green wood may decay, but does 
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not disappear; pressed down, it becomes the seam of coal which supplies a 
later generation. Nothing is completely lost; everything is conserved and 
acts as a foundation for something that follows. In the same patient fashion, 
the contours of our present political life have been formed by the weathering 
of political climate, the steady erosion by the several streams that irrigate and 
keep fresh that countryside. But geology knows more than slowness and 
patience; it knows also the cataclysmic eruption and the sudden inundation. 
And so, whether we choose to notice it or not, does politics—even when 
under the best management. 


In fact, we often do choose not to notice. Consider, for instance, the 
reflections of most of us about the date August 15th, 1947. It is true, we 
admit, that on that day India became independent. But, we hasten to add, 
this was only the culmination of a process which began certainly with the 
British Government’s 1917 declaration, perhaps with the reforms of the 
1860's. It was, moreover, a step envisaged even earlier; this day was after 
all—and now we really warm to our theme—the day Macaulay had foreseen 
in 1833 as the proudest in English history, and not only Macaulay, but 
others before him. And somehow we seek to imply that change anticipated 
is hardly change at all. (As if starting to contemplate the age of eighty in 
childhood is likely to make it any less than eighty when it is reached!) We 
also try to minimise the extent of the change itself. We point out that India 
remains a Dominion—and, when even that ceased to be true in 1949, that 
she is still a member of the Commonwealth. 

This is an amiable habit, for it discourages the dramatic view of politics 
and may do much to discourage dramatic politics. The belief that politics 
observes a gentle, unobtrusive and gradual law of nature is perhaps the best 
way of making politics gentle, unobtrusive, and gradual. But it suffers from 
one big drawback: seeing little change where in fact change has occurred, 
we often fail to adjust our ideas with appropriate agility. Ice is water, and 
water is steam, but it is foolish to behave towards each in the same way. 

On August 15th, 1947, the British Empire in India came to an end. Here, 
if anywhere, was an epoch-making event in the most proper sense of the 
phrase. Those conservatives in Britain (and there were a few in India, too) 
who chose vivid and colourful language in which to express their alarm 
may not have had their hearts in the right place nor their ears attuned to the 
melodies of history, but they were more right than the rest of us in recogniz- 
ing that some big meaning attached to that moment; the colourful language 
was not ill-chosen. 

The Empire in India, then, is dead; if we wish to turn this into a slogan 
by adding “Long live the Commonwealth’, lec us at least try to be clear as 
to what is entailed. Now one of the great advantages of Empires is that so 
long as they are going concerns, everyone involved, whether ruler or ruled, 
knows with adequate precision what is required of him. Thus, on the 
British side, business man, missionary and soldier alike knew his job and 
did it without apprehension or doubt. And so, above all, did the administra- 
tor, the member of the “‘steel frame” of the Indian Civil Service. The British 
ruler—whether Viceroy or Home Member in the Executive Council, Gov- 
ernor or Chief Secretary in a Province, Deputy Commissioner or Judge in 
the districts—knew his role and was dedicated to it, recognized a code of 
conduct and to an astonishing extent adhered to it. 
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_ But a Commonwealth—what is expected of a member or partner of this 
new kind of association? The Empire is dead and so I am presumably no 
longer my Indian brother’s keeper; but have I nothing to do with him? 
Or “only” so much as common humanity demands? Or a little bit extra 
because of the communist danger? Or what? It is no doubt natural that we 
should be somewhat unclear on these points; the new Commonwealth really 
is new, and it really is a very subtle and delicate affair. Yet we have to try to 
build a new pattern of responsibilities and expectations, and we have to 
build on a recognition that a profound change has taken place. One feature 
of the change can perhaps be stated: whereas Empire required a system of 
duties which demanded much of a few, the new Commonwealth will demand 
something of most of us. The British Empire in India relied to a great extent 
on the devotion of the Indian Civil Service élite and called for little on the 
part of the British public. The new connection between Britain and India 
may well ask something of certain groups—businessmen, technicians, 
scholars—but it is almost certain to require the sympathetic understanding 
of the public opinion in this country. Partnership and co-operation are not 
less exacting than Empire, only exacting in a new way. 

Asia and the West need each other and India’s connection with the 
Commonwealth is central to this relationship. But before this partnership 
can begin to work effectively, we have to know each other better than we 
do. What India has to offer and what India needs—and I do not, of course, 
speak of material things alone—have to be more generally understood. 
India’s independence makes it possible, perhaps for the first time, for us to 
see each other straight and see each other whole. 

The three books under review are at once a sign that this is happening 
and an influence in the desired direction. The books of Sir Stanley Reed and 
Sir Percival Griffiths are both concerned with the past, but they are both 
most relevant to the task of spreading understanding of India; for the 
Britisher, the starting-point must be an objective assessment—so far as 
possible—of the Empire that is dead. Until we are reasonably clear on that, 
we shall be hazy about what the future requires. 

Sir Stanley Reed’s book is a personal story, a memoir of Bombay life in 
the first quarter of the present century. It is a chatty tale, but the conversa- 
tion is interesting. The author was for much of the period editor of the 
important Times of India and in that capacity was on the fascinating fringe 
of the political struggles in the municipality, in the province, and at the 
centre. He met and knew most of the actors in the drama and had to think 
out critical yet responsible judgments on them and their actions. These he 
now reproduces in attractive form. 

Sir Percival Griffiths has attempted and succeeded in achieving a more 
systematic survey of the whole period of British rule. He has read widely 
and covers a great deal of ground, yet so well has he digested and arranged 
his material that the result is most readable and affords an admirable intro- 
duction to the subject. After a sketch of Indian history up to 1858, he dis- 
cusses the British impact in terms of administration, politics, and economics. 
In all this, description and discussion are well balanced and the judgment is 
that of the serious student supported by the exceptional experience of a 
career in the Indian Civil Service, in the Legislature, and in commerce and 
industry. 
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The same combination of administrative and commercial experience is 
brought by Mr. Zinkin to his task. His book is much more directly addressed 
to the present problem, and is inspired by a proper sense of urgency, while 
supported by a good deal of careful and valuable statistical data not other- 
wise readily available. His book is not restricted to India—it is an economic 
guide book to the new Asia—but he agrees in thinking India central to the 
theme. It is a compact and well ordered work of reference; it is also one of 
the most important and exciting books on its subject. 

Here then are three very different books. Each has tackled a useful job 
and each has done it well. All three authors have been moved to write by 
that real and profound affection for India which is so valuable a starting 
point and aid to understanding. Together they should constitute a substantial 
contribution to the education of the West. 

W. H. Morris-Jonegs. 


Tue DEcLINE OF IMPERIAL Russia, 1855-1914. By HuGH Seron-Warson. 
(Methuen. 406+-xvipp. 425. 6d.) 


Tie hypnotic condition which the Russian revolution has so often 
produced in the observer of its vast economic and political effects is not a 
good one for intelligent understanding. A messianic coming, like the triumph 
of good over evil or evil over good, is a matter for belief or unbelief not 
appraisal. Yet the revolution is more than a date in the Marxist calendar; it is 
an event in Russian history. And increasingly the questions which it would 
seem most profitable to ask about it have that connection. How complete a 
break with the past did it really make? How inevitable was it and how likely 
to be unchanging in its main features? For, although generally there is little 
to be gained from speculating on historical might-have-beens, some assess- 
ment of the forces and values the revolution overthrew may suggest Russia’s 
relationship to the main stream of modern European history and to the 
common ideas which make possible human communication across political 
frontiers. 

Professor Seton-Watson’s book illumines the Soviet Russia of today. It 
does so mainly indirectly, however, for that is not the task he set out to 
perform. This was not so much to draw parallels between present and past 
or suggest where ideas or practices have been inherited by one regime from 
the other. Rather is it a purely historical study made with impressive objectiv- 
ity, coldly rational and rarely impinged upon by emotion. But anyone reading 
it with attention and imagination will find many things that should help him 
to understand the behaviour and language of present-day Russia. This is 
partly because, after all, some of her leaders grew to maturity against the 
background here described, and partly because most of them had their 
ideas formed so largely by it. The atmosphere of autocracy, oppression, 
imprisonment, exile, and conspiracy, factional strife, revolutionary plotting, 
sometimes exposed and sometimes assisted by the secret police, clouds the 
scene and renders interpretation extremely difficult. The threads are so 
diverse that the pattern is not easy to see. 

There are two recurring themes in this particular interpretation. The first, 
fairly familiar, is the arrant stupidity of the autocracy. This makes it more 
astonishing that it survived as long than that it ultimately collapsed, more 
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surprising that it was able to carry on the war of 1914, materially contributing 
to the allied victory and even achieving some success against the central 
powers, although understanding so little of the requisites for the conduct of 
the war, than that it should have plunged ultimately to so disastrous a defeat. 
But, at least to a mind schooled in the western experience of modern political 
development, it would appear patent that there could be no hope for the 
monarchy when it was controlled by a man who refused utterly to contem- 
plate any change that would set constitutional limits to his despotic power. 
That being so, it would seem that the recurring theme of lost opportunity is 
unreal, for the opportunity could lie only in a direction that was already ruled 
out. Whether an effective alliance between the two forces which were grow- 
ing by 1914, of an industrial proletariat “with a considerable education, skill, 
and class consciousness” and a bourgeois middle class, could ever have 
forced the Tsar to cease to rule it out, was a question that was never posed 
and can now never be answered. As it was, “the Russian professional revo- 
lutionary”’ was “essentially the product of a society in which the nineteenth or 
twentieth century intellectual is driven to revolutionary action by the 
spectacle of his people living in the Middle Ages and unable to climb out of 
them, a situation in which the links between the intellectual and the people 
are, and can be, only very tenuous.” It may have been true that “Russia was 
drawing rapidly nearer to Western Europe. In such conditions the conspira- 
torial revolutionary was becoming an anachronism, and was so regarded by 
a growing number of Russian Marxists.”” But the war determined that it was 
too late. 

The second recurring theme of Professor Seton-Watson is that there was 
no predestined rightness about the thesis of Lenin who “in 1917 came into 
his own. Yet if history had not made him a present of chaos his talents might 
have been wasted in the frustration afid intrigues of exile. . . . The course of 
military events in 1914-17, and the proved suitability of Lenin’s revolution- 
ary tactics to the Russian developments in 1917, do not prove retrospectively 
that the Bolshevik ‘line’ from 1903 onwards was ‘correct’, ‘scientific’ or 
historically predestined.” In many of the most fundamental factors on which 
he relied he was proved wrong: revolution outside Russia did not come. 

A third theme, perhaps of greater importance today, is that there is nothing 
in the history of this period to show that Russians are by nature outside the 
pale of western political institutions and methods. “The Soviet regime was 
imposed, and is maintained, by force and terror” showing similarity to, but 
far more efficient than, the Tsarist terror. ‘“The comfortable dogma that the 
Russian people neither understands nor desires representative institutions, is 
not justified by the election campaigns of 1906, 1907 or 1917, in which not 
only townsmen but also peasants clearly showed the desire and ability to 
choose who should represent them. Still more groundless is the assertion that 
the Russian people does not value personal liberty.” 

But there are also two ways in which the Soviet system stands in a line of 
clear development from Russia’s recent past. The first can be traced back to 
Chernyshevski’s belief that the interests of the people could be served by 
despotic methods, that it was possible to be a democrat and not a liberal. The 
second is the Slavophil belief in Russia’s special mission, not to learn from 
Europe but to contribute a new principle. This again is constantly recurring. 

H. R. G. GrEAvEs. 
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Mav Mau aAnp THE Kikuyu. By L. S. B. Leaxey. (Methuen. 115 pp. 
75. 6d.) 


INTRODUCING East Arrica. By Mona MacmiLian. (Faber. 312 pp. 
215.) 


Dx. LEAKEY was born and has lived among the Kikuyu most of his life: 
he speaks their language fluently, and is a member of one of their age-groups. 
His main work has been on pre-history: but he has written with the help of 
his Kikuyu friends a long book as yet unpublished on the customs of the tribe. 
He has produced this short book now to help Europeans to understand their 
grievances, real or imagined; it was our original failure to understand the 
Kikuyu customs, especially about land-tenure, which led up to the present 
discontent. 

The book falls into two parts: the first part describes the organized life of 
the Kikuyu before the intrusion of the white man: land held individually, not 
tribally, and inalienable without the consent of the family (in its wide 
Kikuyu sense); the payment of “bride price”, acting as insurance for the 
stability of the union; a rough birth-control, allowing an interval of three 
years between births; education for right conduct continuing all through 
a man’s life; drunkenness (except for grandfathers) and stealing strongly 
reprobated and causing social ostracism; oath-taking as a means of settling 
difficult disputes. Oath-taking was an effective sanction: it involved a man’s 
family and relations, and they would not let him invoke the curse unless they 
felt sure he was in the right. And in contrast to the Mau Mau oath, the 
ceremony had to be voluntary, in public, and by day. 

Unfortunately, at the time the white man came wanting land (about 
1902~1907) the Kikuyu had just been decimated by four plagues: small-pox, 
rinderpest, famine, and locusts; and part of their land was temporarily 
unoccupied. And the coming of the white man, while it decreased the land, 
increased the population; war and epidemic disease were stopped, and along 
with other tribal discipline went birth-control. 

What is the remedy? Something the African can do for himself; he can 
relearn birth-control in modern terms; he can abolish the bride price, which 
now only acts as an additional economic burden. But the main remedies can 
only be supplied by government, and they all require skill, patience, and 
much money. Additional land outside can be found; but big irrigation works 
will be necessary. The title to land already occupied can be regularized by 
a comprehensive survey. And better and more permanent houses can be 

rovided ,in the towns. Besides these economic difficulties, there are the 
imponderables. The real Christians among the Kikuyu have clung to their 
faith with the heroism of martyrs. But many Africans have abandoned the old 
religion with its magic sanctions, without acquiring the new. And, of course, 
the colour bar must go which prevents taking an African friend for a meal 
into an hotel that admits the worst behaved European. 

Dr. Leakey’s sympathies are naturally with his brother Kikuyu, but he 
holds the balance fairly, and recognizes all the benefits brought by the white 
man. His is an interesting and valuable book; it should help to clear away 
basic misunderstandings. 

The title of Mrs. Macmillan’s book is a little misleading, suggesting that 
East Africa has not been introduced before; whereas this is a book of the 
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same kind as Sorcerer’s Apprentice and Last Chance for Africa. It suffers too 
from its method of composition; published in December 1952, it is largely 
based on journeys taken in 1949 and 1950; things have been moving fast in 
East Africa and some of the statements are out of date. For instance, 
Makerere students no longer live in “small cells” in a “dreary place”’ (if they 
ever did); their present quarters would compare favourably with new 
buildings at Oxford or Cambridge. It is now a doubtful statement that 
Uganda advanced education leads East Africa. 

Even in 1949 the route from Kampala to Cairo was no more “precarious” 
than that from London to Paris. And some inaccuracies are not due to time; 
there never has stood ‘“‘a Roman Catholic equivalent school” (whatever that 
means) beside the Alliance High School at Kikuyu: and its Principal, Mr. 
Carey Francis, never has been “the Rev.” Most serious of all is the inaccuracy 
of the map at the end of the book, useful though it is; at the foot it rashly 
claims to show “practically all reliable roads and railways’’. People at Kitale 
would be surprised to learn that they have no link by road or rail with 
Eldoret; still more those of Kisumu, the original railhead of the line, that 
they are completely cut off from Nakuru and Nairobi. 

But perhaps inaccuracies are unimportant in a book of this sort. Certainly 
I enjoyed reading the part about Tanganyika, which I could not check. Mrs. 
Macmillan sees the country with a woman’s eye; she is interested in the 
dress of African women, in the comforts and discomfort of the white 
woman’s home. She rightly points out that the Kikuyu in spite of their 
vaunted progress treat their women worst of any tribe in East Africa. It is 
hard to forget the sight of a Kikuyu man strolling along swinging his stick, 
followed by his wife bent double under a load, held by a strap round the 
forehead, which would tax a Swiss porter. Due credit is given to the charming 
manners of the African; Mrs. Macmillan describes how when you hand 
something to an African or give him your hand, he takes your hand between 
both his, “‘as if it were infinitely precious”. On the other hand a memsahib at 
the Rift Valley Farmers’ Club had to be carried to her car at two o’clock in 
the afternoon. Not that Mrs. Macmillan is biased against the settlers; she 
wisely observes: “The rather rough and ill-tempered expressions of . . . 
dissatisfaction with Africans so often on European lips do not mean a 
corresponding rough treatment of Africans themselves. On the contrary they 
are the safety valve for the strain on patience and temper, and few casual 
visitors understand this.” 

The book is pleasant reading, in spite of the liberal use of exclamation 
stops. (Surely one might have been spared for the statement that the Chagga 
have so cleverly devised their water channels, that “in places the water 
actually runs uphill’’.) And if a criterion of a book of this sort is the degree 
in which it makes the reader want to visit the places described, it deserves 
high praise. I long to go and visit the Southern Province of Tanganyika. 


F. M. Hicks. 
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Tue Brirish GENERAL ELECTION oF 1951. By D. E. Burier. (Mae- 
millan, 289 pp. 215.) 


Barnsu psephology—the study of elections—is now becoming firmly 
established, for this is the third of the series of surveys of British General 
Elections to be sponsored by Nuffield College, This volume is similar to its 
predecessors, although there are some innovations. Mr. Butler has made an 
investigation of the work of party headquarters during a campaign, and has 
given us some stimulating comments on election broadcasting and tele- 
casting. There is also a series of reports from half a dozen constituencies in 
widely separated parts of the country contributed by observers drawn from 
the university world. The chapter on the election in Northern Ireland by 
Mr. Neill is fascinating: it serves to show once again how far the spirit of a 
democracy depends not upon constitutional law, but on conventions which 
are the result of the prevailing attitude to matters of political organization. 
In general, this book makes more attractive reading than the account by Mr. 
Nicholas of the 1950 contest as there is less recapitulation of events we have 
forgotten. Yet one omission, common to the earlier volumes, is exasperating. 
The actual election returns, constituency by constituency, are nowhere to be 
found; the presence of seven pages at the end of the book which are innocent 
of print renders their absence unforgivable. 


Mr. Butler, who was responsible for the statistical analysis in the earlier 
volumes, has again made a careful examination of the results. The myth that 
““Bevanite” candidates fared better than other Labour candidates is dispelled, 
and it is shown that M.Ps. with a long record of service in a constituency 
have little advantage over newcomers. But in spite of the phrase quoted from 
a midland constituency—“I would vote for a pig if the party put one up”— 
neither of these propositions proves that the personality of a candidate is 
wholly unimportant. It may be that ageing members who have held their 
seats for some years are rather below the average quality of all M.Ps. It 
may be that “Bevanite” candidates tend to have oratorical powers which 
compensate for the effect which their opinions have on the marginal voter. 
The calibre of the individual candidate cannot be evaluated by statistical 
enquiry and it would be unfortunate if references to averages gave the 
impression that it had no effect on the final results. 


The probable redistribution of the Liberal vote caused by the absence of a 
Liberal candidate in 1951, or resulting from a fall in the Liberal vote in 
constituencies which had a Liberal candidate in both 1950 and 1951, is con- 
sidered in some detail. In a few seats the ex-Liberal vote must have been 
divided about four-to-one in favour of the Conservatives; at the other 
extreme Labour seems to have won the support of a slight majority of ex- 
Liberals in a few areas. This is a most important variation and one which 
would repay further study. Are there any factors common to those constit- 
uencies where ex-Liberals were markedly pro-Conservative, or where they 
were most sympathetic to the Labour cause? Or has this variation any 
connection with the character of the Liberal candidate in 1950? The material 
collected in the preparation of these Nuffield surveys should provide some 
pointers on these questions, and my chief quarrel with Mr. Butler is that in 
reviewing the results he refuses to speculate on this type of problem. He is 
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careful not to argue that his figures prove more than they do, but when the 
figures fail him the discussion comes to an end. 


Two features of the 1951 contest were unusual in British electoral ex- 
perience. The campaign was not predominantly an inquest on the past record 
of the majority party and, if public opinion polls mean anything at all, the 
campaign did have a considerable influence on the result. Although not more 
than 3°, of the voters were converted by the campaign, because of the work- 
ing of our electoral system, this conversion reduced the Conservative 
majority in the Commons by up to one hundred seats. In his book Mr. Butler 
has been very careful not to relate these two features of the election. The 
““war-mongering”’ issue is dealt with in a most objective fashion, and the 
evidence of the opinion polls, showing a steady swing to Labour in the 
month before polling day, is set out separately in another chapter. Such 
restraint demands admiration. 

What is the value of these election studies? No doubt they will be of use to 
historians in later years. If this book has any considerable sale abroad it will 
increase international understanding of the British way in politics: a work of 
equal standard on the recent American presidential election would be 
welcome. And professional politicians will study with care the tables which 
show the implications of the cube law. So far so good. But will psephologists 
of the future move on from statistical analysis and the narration of con- 
temporary events to an examination of why people vote as they do? They may 
aim to discover the most potent forms of political persuasion. Would the 
results of such enquiries tend to lower the level of political argument at 
election times? Are the stunt, the scare, or irresponsible demagogy the surest 
roads to a parliamentary majority? These questions are not new; what is new 
is that they may soon be answered with some pretence to authority. Mr. 
Butler does well to hint at these problems; any refusal to face them implies 
the belief that our democracy has been founded partly on illusions about the 
responsibility of the British electorate. 

Perer G. RICHARDS. 


SuRVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1939-1946: THE Mippie East IN 
THE War. By Georce Kirk. Issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. (Oxford Press. xiii + 511 pp. 425.) 


‘ten Middle East, for’ Mr. Kirk’s purposes, is the entire western Moslem 
world from Morocco to Persia, with a southwards glance to Abyssinia and 
the Somalilands, but excluding Turkey. All the countries comprised in that 
general definition, except Israel, are primitive or semi-primitive. Al! have, in 
recent years, claimed the right to stand on their own feet, to shake off the 
last remnants of European tutelage. The war of the great powers between 
1939 and 1946 was, for most if not all, irrelevant per se; their only concern was 
the extent to which they could use it as an opportunity for further steps to 
independence, playing off one belligerent against another, associating with 
none except when there were definite advantages to be gained thereby. 
There is material in the tale of the impact of the war on these peoples for a 
tremendous picce of historical writing, a social and political document of the 
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highest significance to a world in which European domination is dying every- 
where. The chief criticism that must be made against Mr. Kirk’s book is that 
it does not try to be that. It is (and this must be made clear from the start) 
a massive work of scholarship, in which a huge assemblage of facts has been 
sorted, evaluated, and woven into a coherent and readable narrative, which 
suffers only occasionally from the ponderousness of style that the atmosphere 
of St. James’s Square seems to encourage in those who write for Chatham 
House. It deserves to be read both by the serious historian and by the general 
reader if he is not deterred by the regrettably high price. Also, and because it 
is so valuable even in its present form, it deserves considered criticism. 

Much of the material dealing with the causes and nature of the internal 
changes in the area is to be found in the book. But it is still not a history of 
the Middle East in the war. It is a history of British policy in the Middle East, 
and every event described, every movement analysed, is viewed from the 
angle of its impact on British interests and behaviour. Rashid Ali is not 
described in terms of his place in Iraqi politics nor Ali Maher as a figure in 
Egyptian history; they appear in the story because they impeded British 
designs. Dentz, Catroux, and de Gaulle are not to be seen as men attempting 
to preserve a particular type of semi-imperial control which an Arab might be 
forgiven for not distinguishing from the British, but as embarrassments to 
the London government and the Cairo headquarters—a pity, this, because 
a comparative study in French and British handling of the Arab world would 
be useful. David Ben Gurion and the Jewish Agency are less the exponents of 
a new nationalism than disloyal plotters against the security of British forces. 

Moreover, two of the main characters in the story are missing almost 
altogether. I have not studied the German and Italian source material for this 
period in this area, but I should be surprised if there was not a great deal 
more than Mr. Kirk uses; a few quotations from the press of both countries 
and from the Nuremberg dossiers are all. The Italians pass lightly over the 
pages, gorgeously arrayed figures of fun who were refused as fares by a 
Damascus taxi-driver. Neither their policy nor that of the Germans is 
effectively analysed, though surely it consisted of more than purely tactical 
support for “anti-British” politicians. Early in the war the Axis was confident 
of success in the Middle East; had they no idea of what they were going to do 
with the area, and were they not preparing the ground beforehand? Mr. Kirk 
does not even ask these questions. 

These are the chief structural shortcomings of the book. Yet these are 
not what will irritate the reader most. | do not mean it as a disparagement 
when I say that reading it made me really cross; for Mr. Kirk is a man 
of many prejudices which seldom coincide with mine, and the whole study 
is stamped with his personal views. He is anti-Zionist and anti-Free French 
above all. But he does not suppress or distort facts—he is much too good a 
historian—but simply interprets them in a highly individualistic way which 
(to my mind) adds to the fascination of his narrative, even when it makes one 
most angry. 

Zionism and the Free French were, after all, two of the main political 
factors in the wartime Middle East. After serving in Palestine for most of two 
years I came away a convinced Zionist, though I could understand why some 
of my colleagues did not. I do not think that Mr. Kirk properly assesses the 
Jewish attitude to the British during the White Paper period. His account of 
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the Patria incident is, I suspect, not quite accurate, and there is much more 
to be said than he tells about the arming of the Haganah. Jewish opinion was 
deeply divided on many of the most important issues, but the tragedy of 
British policy was that it compelled even the most moderate Jews to despair of 
persuasion as a political instrument. As for the Free French—yes, they were 
difficult allies, though the fault was less completely theirs than Mr. Kirk 
suggests. He has some delightful hints of the atmosphere in Beirut when 
nerves were at their tautest; | wish he had said a little more, though I suppose 
it might have provoked libel actions. 

Despite the criticisms, this book should be read. I am surprised that any- 
thing so individual escaped from Chatham House. But if I must choose 
between the Olympian detachment of earlier Chatham House Surveys and 
Mr. Kirk’s subjectiveness, I prefer Mr. Kirk. 

T. E. M. McKrrrerick. 


THE Private Papers OF SENATOR VANDENBERG. (Gollancz. 559 pp. 255.) 


Tas collection of extracts from the private papers of the late Senator 
Vandenberg presents a valuable picture of the average American caught up in 
the maelstrom of war-time and post-war international politics. The Senator 
was notable for what he did, and the manner in which he did it, rather than 
for what he was. His letters and diary entries reveal a man with little taste for 
international diplomacy. His sense of duty to his country and his recognition 
of the new and unavoidable role of the United States forced him to work 
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for the establishment of an international authority whose ultimate purposes 
were never clear to him and whose day to day operations often left him 
mystified. His approach to international issues was that of the intelligent 
newspaper reader whose basic desire for peace burdened him with a duty to 
persevere in spite of all setbacks. His reporting of the great events in which 
he was so important a participant was accurate, commonplace, unreflective 
and free from any attachments to concepts of grand strategy or theories of 
diplomacy, 

The Senator worked desperately hard on the United Nations, but one feels 
his sense of relief when he has to turn from his international labours to the 
more familiar and congenial task of expounding and defending his policies to 
his Senate colleagues. There he was confident; there he had no doubts as to 
what he could achieve, and his most important task was to fight at the United 
Nations for lines of advance and statements of objective which would receive 
the overwhelming support of the Senate. The tragedy of Woodrow Wilson 
was always in his mind. This mastery of the Senate was his greatest contri- 
bution to the new internationalism of the American republic. 

Vandenberg’s progress from isolationism to internationalism is the 
epitome of the American conversion. In 1939, a staunch though never a rabid, 
isolationist, he took a full part in the discussion of Roosevelt’s “provocative” 
policy towards the Axis. His isolationism was in no way mitigated by his 
opportunities for contact with the diplomats in Washington. Indeed he 
complains that he and his Senate colleagues were wholly ignorant of the 
reasoning behind Roosevelt’s foreign policy before Pearl Harbour. (This is 
an interesting point for those who think that the congressional system of 
government gives the legislature an excessive amount of information and 
excessive opportunities for interference with the policies of the Executive.) 
Pearl Harbour changed his attitude, but did not change his supicions about 
the false objectives of earlier “lend-lease” policies. How far the Senator 
convinced against his will allowed doubts about the Roosevelt policy to 
affect his views as a United Nations delegate is an important question. He 
suspected the intentions of the British, French and Russians during the war 
years, but any evil plans for imperial aggrandizement which Britain and 
France may have harboured paled into unimportance beside the twin prob- 
lems of Russian obstinacy at San Francisco and the legacy of Yalta. In urging 
the repudiation of unjust settlements made by the Roosevelt administration 
the present Republican leadership is acting in accordance with the Vandenberg 
testament. But would he have wished a formal repudiation of Yalta in 1953? 
The question is worth asking, for, lacking a clear alternative to the Security 
Council device, Vandenberg continually forced himself to accept the un- 
acceptable, 

In his unhappy progress from isolationist to internationalist Senator 
Vandenberg did his duty towards peace; but old doubts crowded in upon 
new situations, and new problems refused to be solved without some 
looking back at old principles and prejudices. In this, as in his determination 
to put present practice upon some basis of equity, and to build imperfectly, 
rather than not to build at all, the senator was a true representative of the 
American people who, so recently, have had international greatness thrust 


upon them, 
R. H. Pear. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


PouiticAL Tracts OF WorpDsworTH, COLERIDGE AND SHELLEY. Edited 
by R. J. Wurre. (Cambridge Press. 303 pp. 405.) 


Tras is an extremely interesting and valuable book. Mr. White, who is a 
Fellow of Downing College, has collected in this volume five political 
tracts, written between 1809 and 1821, and which, as Mr. White says, their 
authors intended as ““Tracts for the Times”, beacons in the political darkness 
of the Napoleonic wars. The five tracts are: Wordsworth’s Convention of 
Cintra (1809), Coleridge’s The Statesman’s Manual (1816) and A Lay Sermon 
(1817), and Shelley’s A Philosophical View of Reform (1819-20) and A Defence 
of Poetry (1821). Only one or, at most, two of these have hitherto been easily 
obtainable, and collected in a single volume they give an illuminating picture 
of the reactions of three great poets to the menace of events similar to that 
through which we have lived or are living. Mr. White has written an admir- 
able introduction and notes. 


A BrevIATE OF PARLIAMENTARY Papers, 1917-1939. By P. Forp and 
G. Forp. (Blackwell. 571 pp. 525. 6d.) 


Ax immense amount of information about almost every subject of political, 
social or economic importance is to be found in the reports and proceedings 
of royal commissions, departmental committees, and similar bodies. As the 
number and scope of these documents increases, both the intelligent general 
reader and the serious student or politician are faced with growing difficulty 
in finding their way through the maze of blue books, white papers, etc. 
The material one seeks is probably available; but how does one trace it 
quickly—especially if one has not got access to a first-rate reference library? 

The answer is provided by the Breviate which Professor and Mrs. Ford 
have produced with the aid of a team of research assistants. The work covers 
the inter-war period, and summarizes about 1,200 reports, giving the 
names of the chairman and members of the committee or commission, the 
terms of reference, the findings, contentions, conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. The entries are arranged under an intelligent subject classification, 
comprising such headings as machinery of government; national finance; 
currency and monetary policy; agriculture and food supply, trade and 
industry; coal, fuel, power, water; transport, post office and telecommunica- 
tions. 

The work has been compiled with great cave and shows a high standard of 
scholarship. Professor and Mrs. Ford deserve our gratitude for their patient 
and devoted labours, and we hope they will continue with the preparation 
of a second volume to cover the period from 1939 to the present day. The 
volume they have produced is an indispensible code of reference for every- 
one interested in public affairs. Professor Ford has contributed an interesting 
introduction, in which he points out that the Breviate gives a picture 
of the British people trying to grapple with the problems of adjusting them- 
selves to changing circumstances. In almost every field, the record shows 
individuals of the most varied political background uniting in making 
recommendations which call for greater intervention by government. 
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THe Dominion or Ceyton. By Sir Ivor Jennincs, Q.C. and H. W. 
TAMBIAH. (Sfevens. 319 pp. $55.) 


Thas is the seventh volume in the series of treatises on the British Com- 
monwealth which Messrs. Stevens are publishing under the editorship of 
Professor Keeton. The book aims at expounding both the laws and the 
constitution. The first part is concerned with public law. It contains a brief 
outline of the constitutional history of the island, a description of the 
present constitution, and its relation to the legal system, and especially to 
administrative law. The second part is devoted to the courts of law. This 
deals not only with the existing machinery of justice, but also with the 
historical development of the Sinhalese and Kandyan courts, the Portuguese 
and Dutch courts, and those first established under British rule. The third 
part describes the civil and criminal law. The complexity of the legal system 
is due to the fact that the laws of Ceylon are a mixture, or perhaps a con- 
fusion to use the author’s expression, of five systems of law: The Roman- 
Dutch, English, Hindu, Kandyan, and Islamic. 


AvuToNoMY AND DELEGATION IN County GOVERNMENT. By EMMELINE 
W. Conen. (Institute of Public Administration. 81 pp. 65.) Fore- 
word by W. A. Rosson. 


Ix 1944 the Education Act introduced a new system of local administration 
whereby the county councils, which were made local education authorities 
for all purposes, were required to submit and carry out schemes for delegat- 
ing some of their powers to divisional executives. In the National Health 
Service Act, 1946, a similar shift of power from district council to county 
council took place. The county councils acquired many local health 
functions previously carried out by district councils. At the same time they 
were authorized to set up area sub-committees and to delegate functions to 
them. The Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, also permits delegation 
of planning control powers from county councils to district councils. 
Miss Cohen was asked by the Institute of Public Administration to find out 
how this new device of delegation was working in the spheres of education 
and health. The results of her extended field study are contained in this 
useful and interesting report. She shows the great variety of methods which 
are in existence, and the great disparities in the amount of discretion given 
to the subordinate bodies. This study shows the value of the empirical 
research work being carried out by the Institute of Public Administration. 


La PENs&E ECONOMIQUE EN FRANCE DEPUIS, 1945. By ANDRE MARCHAL. 
(Presses Universitaires de France. 240 pp. 700 /r.) 

La POLITIQUE SOCIALE DE L’ ANGLETERRE CONTEMPORAINE. By JEAN 
LuHommMe. (Presses Universitaires de France. 717 pp. 1,800 fr.) 


HESE are two volumes in a series “Bibliothéque de la Science économique”. 
They are well worth reading. The first gives an intelligent analysis of our 
social and economic history since 1939 as it appears to a French sociologist 
or economist. It deals mainly with wages, cost of living, and employment. 
M. Marchal, who is Professor of Political Economy in Paris, deals with the 
“crisis”, as it has been called, in economic thought which has affected all 
European countries, though he himself considers the term “crisis” to be 
inaccurate, and he traces the most important developments in economic 
theory in France during recent years. 
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The Sociology of Communism he 
By JULES MONNEROT ~ 
The most exhaustive analysis of the Comsuinist and of Con i . 
yet written, this book examines the conditions of contemporary society 
which makes for communism and the part played by the Communist - 
Party both as a national government and as a world force es 


ing to extend che influence of its creed, ie 4 
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The Russian Menace to- ‘Bavaii 


By KARL MARX and FRIEDRICH ENC. 
Edited by PAUL W. BLACKSTOCK and B, F. HOSELITZ "> ; 

It is hardly known what Marx and Engels ssia. 

tnd the allected works hve no buen wich Sta un 

In The Russian Menace to Europe the editors writen by Mar 


articles, speeches, letters and news dispatches written 
Engels at the end of the last century. 


The Miners: Years of pene > 
A History of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain 
IgI0-1930 — Cun, iy = 
By R. PAGE ARNOT ML 
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Reflections on the Revolution of 
Our Time — wee 
By HAROLD J. LASKI fa 


“A scintillating book .. . plas iy at prber eyp read 
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